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THE TWOFOLD SYMBOL OF GODHEAD.* 


To the self-consciousness of every time in which there is 
any mental movement, the age, I suppose, naturally appears 
a transition period. But, surely, you and I are not mistaken 
in so describing to ourselves the day in which we have 
been living. To one whose mental associations go back far 
enough to connect themselves, as some of ours do, at least in 
its later phase, with what we familiarly call the Channing 
period of our Unitarian thought; who remembers the anti- 
slavery struggle in its mid-heat; who felt the fresh influence 
of the transcendental movement; who heard the preaching 
and the prayers of Parker; who read the new Vestiges of Cre- 
ation ; who recalls the impressions he received from the fresh 
first pages of Spencer or Darwin,— to such an one, review- 
ing his own mental progress from boyhood or young man- 
hood, observing the contents of the active thought of the 
present time, and comparing it with the issues of twenty, 
thirty, or perhaps forty years ago, the sense of change 
must amount almost to that of metamorphosis. The prac- 
tical conditions of life, its moral questions, its intellectual 
issues, its whole tenor and spirit, form contrasts which one 
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can hardly realize that a single lifetime, even a single gen- 
eration, could suffice to effect. 

Practically and mentally, we seem to be living in a differ- 
ent world. I do not pause to refer to the enormous devel- 
opments of all the arts of life, nor to the gigantic political 
and social revolutions of our time. Much deeper than all 
these, a new philosophy, a new science, have made the 
world over for us. The profoundest change which, cer- 
tainly in a single age, ever came over men’s views of their 
conditions of existence, their relations in existence, has 
quietly accomplished itself since we who are midway in life 
were young. ; 

I cannot help remarking the impressiveness of such a mo- 
ment. It is even asolemn one. We have come, definitely, 
under the controlling influence of new and immense gen- 
eralizations ; and, especially, we are redressing in this age 
one of the great perversions of centuries. The process is 
august to witness, as we see it beginning (practically, it is 
still only beginning) in the minds of our generation. Not 
the nightly heavens reveal operations so awe-inspiring as 
may sometimes be studied in the moral universe. And ours 
is an opportunity such as comes not twice in a millennium. 
Men to-day are remodelling their image of God. 

It would be supererogatory in this presence to more than 
hint at the features of the established conception of Godhead. 
The essential thing in it is, of course, the view of Deity as, 
relatively to the material universe, an artificer, working from 
without to create it, as a mechanic the objects of his handi- 
craft; and as, relatively to the world of humanity, a super- 
intendent, regulating its affairs also externally and in form. 

All the features of this view are ingrained in our thought, 
but let us observe how freshly still its dramatic quality may 
strike one. As we readit in the opening chapters of Gene- 
sis, where some poet of the elder time has summed it up, 
typically, for the whole world, we see Deity calling the uni- 
verse from nothingness into being. At his word, earth 
emerges as a floor, and heaven unrolls as a canopy. Unseen 
by any eye but the divine, day and night outspread their 
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alternate pageantry. From the empty void, God’s word calls 
beast and bird and tree to begin the fruitful, unending se- 
quence of their generations. The first human pair enter upon 
the scene amid this setting of supplies for life, comfort, and 
joy. Deity becomes their governor and the ‘governor of 
their posterity. Their formal history is the subject of his 
constant watchfulness and minute direction. To the He- 
brews (and we should remember the peculiar religious and 
moral gifts of the people who gravitated so strongly to this 
conception), Deity continues their invisible but literal king. 
Deeply the sense of this governance inspired them. The 
abiding charm of their piety and its practical effectiveness, 
as expressed in their book of devotional poetry, and wit- 
nessed by its history, lie in the unembarrassed distinctness 
of their conception of a personal, divine sovereign, scarcely 
more removed than by a veil before the eyes of the flesh. 

Somewhat early in Hebrew history, the most attractive 
of all traits began to attach itself to this conception of 
Deity, as they gradually reached the profound intuition 
of his parenthood. The exquisite touch of Jesus finally 
made this consummate in beauty and tenderness, as a per- 
manent element in religious thought and feeling. But it 
should be observed that even his peerless thought, while 
it highly. spiritualized the idea of God, did not by any 
means abandon and set aside the conception of his tran- 
scendence and objectivity relating to the universe and to 
human affairs. He was a God absolutely near; and yet he 
was a God above, a God strictly distinct from, the universe. 
On this conception, piety, aspiration, poetry, dwelling, have 
lavished all that thought, faith, and art could do to make 
it august, beautiful, appealing. 

And, ah! how exquisite it has been! What moral won- 
ders it has wrought! what consolation! what rebuke! what 
inspiration! what control ! 

But obviously, while what we have called spiritual ideas 
have been, as it were, annexed to this idea of God, the 
substance of the conception has, in our stream of religious 
history, continued essentially the same from the first. God 
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has remained a being outside the world and our race. Over 
mundane concerns, he has presided as a king over his realm, 
imposing laws, for the observance of which he has insti- 
tuted rewards; for their disregard, penalties. As has suited 
his wisdom; he has intervened, in extraordinary ways, 
to direct the affairs and touch the hearts of human kind. 
By delegated individuals, by inspired books, he has con- 
veyed to them his will and the knowledge of his truth. 

There can be no doubt, I say again, as to the extent 
of the influence which the God-idea, as thus shaped, has 
had. It has been the controlling force in human thought. 
Make all the deductions you may please, and it yet remains 
that the conception of an almighty, divine sovereign has 
been for a decade of centuries of Hebraism, and almost 
twice as many of Christianity, the living fountain of rever- 
ence, aspiration, morality, charity. The power it has had 
to evoke feeling and to regulate conduct cannot possibly 
be questioned by one who has read the religious history 
of either period, or who only knows the nineteenth and 
twenty-third Psalms and a few chapters of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew. 

But I pass this consideration by for the present. We 
have to observe now that, after all, this scheme of thought 
has been, on its world-ward side, only a system of science. 
Every religion includes, of course, the two elements,— 
a view of the world and of life, which is the science of 
the day, and its interpretation by the religious instinct, 
which produces its theology. 

And the Hebrew-Christian view of God, in his relations 
to the world, has been only a statement of the facts of the 
mundane order and of human life, as men have identified 
them, digested and offered to religious faith, and forming 
the basis on which the religious instinct, working, has built 
up our actual beliefs, sentiments, and institutions. 

Accordingly, it is what was to be expected that any rad- 
ical change in scientific conceptions should profoundly re- 
flect itself in religious thought. And we live in a period 
when science itself has been, as has been suggested, meta- 
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morphosed from its foundations. Not only its instrumen- 
talities have been enhanced indefinitely, its whole method 
is reconstructed. Not since the cry of “Pan is dead,” of 
which, in some sort, it is a counter-strain, has such a voice 
gone abroad among men as that which uttered the word 
“evolution.” Henceforth, the universe was to be seen 
through new eyes, and the established conception of its 
authorship and- governance must be profoundly modified, if 
not replaced. 

I hardly dare attempt, certainly in this presence, even to 
sketch the conception of God which this new view of his 
ways is shaping. It still looms in lustrous vagueness rather 
than stands before us—if ever it may stand before us — 
with the clear-cut outline of the former visioa. Before its 
inscrutable majesty, it seems as if the soul could only bow 
and wait. To all epithets of sublimity, it gives a depth of 
meaning which hushes the effort to characterize. When 
the modern philosopher with telgscope and spectroscope 
pierces the veil of still unceasing creation, and shows worlds 
forming now from their very elements; as he retraces the 
majestic but, broadly, so intelligible process by which the 
universe we see and the globe we inhabit came to be what 
they are,— the mind is stricken with an awe such as no im- 
agination and no art could before this impose upon it. All 
epic and all drama pale before the simplest statement of 
the nebular theory. 

But the essential modification of our scientific and relig- 
ious point of view is indicated in a word. Instead of a 
Divine Being outside the universe and human life, working 
as an artificer to shape matter, and as a governor to mould 
character and regulate affairs, we are now led to think 
of a Living Power vitally pervading all existence; of an 
Infinite Source of vitality and force, which expresses itself 
in the unfolding forms of nature and the shifting phases 
of human life. The history of the universe, which now 
we read broadly as an open page, is that of the unfolding 
of constitutional potencies from a condition of absolute 
simplicity to that of multifold development in complex, 
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interadapted forms. As one views the pageant, one knows 
not which to wonder at the more, the sublimity of its ex- 
tent or the simplicity of its method. But as one gazes, the 
sense which grows of the greatness of the Power, the pro- 
fundity of the Power at the heart of things, is beyond all 
that could possibly be excited by the ancient panorama of 
creation.. The ancient thought was the best imagination 
men could frame; but it was only an imagination, based 
upon no proper observations outside the human conscious- 
ness. The modern theory is, as the word implies, an actual 
vision, as with open eye, of the process which has brought 
worlds into being, and is sustaining them and their phe- 
nomena. 

But it is certain that this latter conception, as thus far 
presented, august as it is, still leaves on the mind the sense 
of something deeply wanting. Surely, as we dwell upon 
it, we feel God to be still as far off, nay, further off than 
ever. I need not remind you that this profound deficiency 
is due to the formulation of this symbol under the direc- 
tion of natural science, merely, and that religious concep- 
tions founded upon science,— that is, upon observations in 
the outward world,— however majestic they may be, neces- 
sarily stop at the point at which we just halted. There is 
still needed an equal range of observation in that other uni- 
verse, of which the seat of study is the soul itself and the 
phenomena of the moral life. It is to be remarked that, in 
even the most ingenious, eloquent, and spiritual of the more 
recent ‘settings forth of the modern doctrine of God, this 
vast area seems hardly to have been entered upon. We 
have the God of nature, merely. The result is a God such 
as I have described, immanent indeed in the physical uni- 
verse, but as distant from the soul as ever, or, rather, more 
distant, because having no discernible likeness of nature 
with humanity making approach possible. 

If we are to have a complete statement of the immanence 
of God, we have to go back for it to its elder exponents,— 
men who, by their very limitations on the side of science, 
were in a measure protected from the excesses into which 
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its energy and fascinations too aptly lead; and who, while 
by imagination and transfer from the moral universe they 
made the most perfect possible statement of the relation of 
God to nature, were fortunately compelled to look for him 
and study him chiefly in his manifestations in the spiritual 
realm. 

From their thought we may complete our imperfect mod- 
ern symbol. As God is, to use the ancient phrase, “ the 
soul, of which nature is the body”; as through the material 
order his force courses, to maintain the heterogeneous activ- 
ities of nature and its ceaseless tides of life.—so equally 
through the moral order it streams and pulses as reason, 
truth, or spirit (the ancients called it 2s,o,), to mould 
human character and build up the institutions of human 
life. Not apart from man, imposing on him statutes to 
control and regulate, rewards to incite and penalties to 
daunt him, but within him, from the earliest dawn of self- 
consciousness, through every stage of progress, as human- 
ity has groaned and travailed over the long but upward 
path of moral development. So, from the first rude sense 
of justice, social order; from the ‘first emotion of kindness, 
the brotherhood and organized charity of civilized life; 
from the first dim sense of a “power not himself” in the 
world to the holy visions of seers and the perfect piety of 
the world’s saints. 

As thus filled out and rounded, we have before us, in all 
the freshness of youth, the view of divine things which 
long antedated Christianity, which entered into it with 
profound promise, which has never wholly left it, which 
has, indeed, been involved in the leading Christian dogma, 
and yet which has unquestionably been kept deeply in the 
background of Christian thought and feeling by the con- 
trasted conception of Hebraism and of the Latin theology. 
That in a more or a less complete, a more or less spiritual 
form, it is now again to gain ground widely, to become 
influential, if not controlling, among modern men, appears 
to be almost certain. It cannot but concern us as ministers 
of religion what are to be the religious and moral results 
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of a modification in men’s way of thinking on a point so 
profound. We cannot but ask ourselves how we are to 
interpret, so far as we may, how we are to guard, so far 
as we should, this new, or newly revived, doctrine of God’s 
relations to the world; how present it so that it may 
enhance and not impair the inspiration of all earnest 
thought of the Supreme Being. 

In general, I need not urge upon you, there can only 
be safety and not danger in recognizing truth. Truth 
is the only source of edification. The edifying power of the 
ancient point of view as to the universe lay in this, that, 
as by an intuition, possible because of the likeness of the 
human and the divine mind, it laid hold of some great 
elements of the truth of God. That we now know vastly 
more and more truly about God’s ways,— know, where 
former generations imagined,— that, as to the outward uni- 
verse, we now have the photographs of science for the 
visions of poetry, must needs, if we attend, only build up 
in us a deeper reverence and warmer love. 

But while all truth is safe, while any point of view is 
safe to the extent that it has truth in it, provided the 
limitations and bearings of a position are clearly recognized, 
surely, mental and, peculiarly, religious history is full of 
illustrations of the danger of half-truths. Than half-truths, 
nothing but whole errors, and not always these, have 
proved themselves, since the world was, more dangerous. 
And, as I have intimated already, what I apprehend of the 
tendency of thought among us is that it is at present, 
and is likely to continue, of the nature of a half-truth. 
We certainly have deep cause for congratulation in the 
elevation, conservatism, and spirituality of the more influen- 
tial expressions of the doctrine of the Divine Immanence, 
which we are just now hearing. But the characteristic ten- 
dency of our time is to look mainly on the outward universe 
for testimonies of God; and its danger is great of accepting 
scientific methods as more adequate and conclusive in the 
study of divine things than it is possible they should be. 
The truth an immense number are seeing is scientific only, 
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not religious. It lends itself to knowledge, not to faith and 
love. Many souls, recognizing the Power which is within 
things, are failing of a consciousness of the Being whose 
the power is, who is above all nature, and who lives within 
their own souls. They see God as natural force, not as 
indwelling light and truth, not as spirit going forth to 
spirit. More and more completely released from the author- 
ity, I do not say merely of established creeds, but of 
established convictions and faiths, men approach the solu- 
tion of the profound problems of theism, for themselves, 
often with a degree of preparation pitiably inadequate. 
Our doctrine of individual mental freedom encourages this, 
while loosening habits in religious culture make reflection 
and the influence of religious institutions less certain to 
operate. Science is acute, accurate, winning, aggressive. 
Her representatives are not over-careful to observe her limi- 
tations. The individual mind often too readily resigns 
itself to her as a sufficient authority in all things, and what 
she cannot teach cares not to hear, and ceases to attend. 

At this point, that elder world of two thousand or of 
sixteen hundred years ago had even an advantage over us 
through the absence of a natural science worth the name. 
They had none of the knowledge of nature which could give 
it the significance it wears for us. Really, it was little more 
than a spectacle on which they gazed and which they inter- 
preted in the light thrown upon it by the moral universe. 
Their world was human, the world within themselves. 

Consequently, the old immanentialism, as it thus justified 
itself by a very different class of phenomena, presented itself, 
also, under a very different aspect and with a very different 
bearing to its disciples. It has been said lately, by one of 
our ripest scholars, that the mere symbol of immanence is 
devoid of moral quality,— is, of itself, “unmoral.” This is 
strictly true, if the uninterpreted “force,” which is all an 
exclusively scientific philosophy can furnish us, is to be our 
sole symbol of Deity. But it is, of course, far from true of 
the Divine Reason indwelling in the human soul, which was 
the emphatic element in Stoic thought and in the theology © 
2 
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of the Greek Christian fathers. Not only does this view 
presuppose an essential kindredness of Deity and humanity, 
and so furnish man with an exalted moral ideal of his own 
nature, but the very conception is itself morally stimulating 
in the highest degree. As has been exquisitely expressed 
by that other able writer, who, by a happy coincidence, has 
been recalling us lately to the ancient view of the Divine 
Immanence, “ Because man’s spiritual constitution is made 
after a divine type, it becomes the law of its being to fulfil 
its possibilities, and rise to a full resemblance to God.” 
And again, “It is becavse man is made in the divine image 
that his nature responds to the call of God, and his con- 
science re-echoes the commandmenis of God.” * 

Here is a very different tone aud strain of thought from 
that merely scientific view the outcome of which is very 
justly characterized as “ unmoral.” Apprehended in its to- 
tality, the conception of the Divine Immanence should be 
the source of the deepest moral inspiration. What it was 
to the Stoics we know well. If it did not produce compara- 
ble results among Christians of the early centuries, this 
could be shown to be from other causes than its own moral 
insufficiency. In both schools, the idea assumes moral 
capacity and free volition in man, and presents to him the 
highest moral incentive conceivable, in that power to rise by 
“the free imitation of God” — beautiful phrase ! — toward 
the divine perfections, and into a perfected union of spirit 
with Deity. 

And, indeed, it is but just to observe that even the merely 
scientific view introduces a profound moral element into 
our thought of the order of nature, when it substitutes law 
for miracle as the method of the universe; when, that is, it 
takes from the universe the whole notion of a merely arbi- 
trary relation of Deity to phenomena, and replaces this with 
the thought of an undeviating divine order, which is the sim- 
ple and consistent expression of absolute truth. Our debt 
to science at this point is immeasurable. 

And yet the habitual emphasis of the modern view of 


* Rev. Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D.: Continutty of Christian Thought. 
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the relation of the Author of the universe to his work is 
much less obviously moral, and may easily become morally 
illusive. It regards methods and second causes even in 
nature, and tends but little to explore the world within 
the soul. The conception of Deity, which shapes itself in 
very many minds, assimilates itself to that of a mere physi- 
cal force, while the doctrine of law, superficially understood, 
tends toward fatalism and a fatalistic indifference, hostile 
to a sensitive and efficient morality. It may well be that 
the placing of all moral authority within the individual soul, 
on the one hand, and the reference of all events to undevi- 
ating law, on the other, should (unless protected by inter- 
pretations at once elevated and lucid) result in a habit of 
mind with which an active morality would not easily 
consist. Pantheism, materialism, fatalism, sensuality, are 
the familiar steps in the decline which characteristically 
attends the phase of thought upon which our time seems to 
be entering. Here, then, is obviously our opportunity and 
our peculiar office, as teachers of religion, to round out, so 
to speak, the thought of our day; to keep steadily before 
the minds of men that other universe, the moral, the spirit- 
ual, the divine-human, in which the ancients, undazzled by 
God’s revelations of himself in nature, discerned his indwell- 
ing presence. We are to show the validity of the testi- 
monies which experience furnishes to the reality of this 
inward universe; to show that even the primary concep- 
tions of the outward are founded on those derived from 
the inward, and are impossible without them; to show 
that the vast development which our idea of God receives 
from the study of physical nature does not,-as some have 
too readily supposed or feared, occasion the loss of any of 
those essential features in the divine likeness which have 
been most consoiing and inspiring hitherto. In a word, 
we are to insist on the validity of religion; to remind our 
generation that the revelations of the spiritual God to the 
hearts of men have constituted a world of phenomena as 
striking as are the manifestations of force in nature. 

But, in the course of this effort, we shall find, I think, 
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and we shall have further to exhibit, not only that the one- 
sided scientific tendency is unsound, but that the whole of 
the symbol of God’s immanence is but a half-truth. We 
owe no intellectual service to our time, it seems to me, 
more immediately pressing than to show that the concep- 
tion of the immanence of God, like the conception of the 
transcendence of God, is only our partial and limited human 
way of intimating to ourselves a divine fact, which we can 
never fully understand or represent. And if, as a symbol, 
the one form of thought may be, in certain respects, more 
comprehensive, suggestive, inspiring, than the other, either 
is yet liable to all the misleadingness of a half-truth, if it is 
pressed too far or rested in too exclusively. We cannot too 
clearly show the necessarily figurative character of all the 
language we employ on these august themes; that all these 
terms we are using are merely metaphorical, and threaten 
us constantly with the dangers of metaphors taken literally. 
“ Within,” *“ without,’’— there is no inside or outside to the 
universe or to the soul. If there is, God is outside as 
much as inside. From the very nature of symbolism, no 
symbol can be complete. If we need one of these, we need 
both,— both these and a thousand more,—to make our view 
adequate, I do not say to the majesty of the object sym- 
bolized, but to the needs of the soul, and safe in the prac- 
tice of life. 

And, indeed, even the mere intellectual accuracy or in- 
accuracy of a symbol may not always be a just measure of 
its utility or of its perils. It may be so shaped and poised 
that its moral impressiveness shall more than counterbalance 
its intellectual deficiency, as its facility of moral perversion 
may more than make up for its superior scientific correct- 
ness. There is no fact more striking and in this connec- 
tion suggestive, than that a theological system of which the 
symbolism was so horrible as that of Calvinism — in which 
the transcendence of God was exaggerated into the cruelest 
conception of despotism — yet carried with it a morality so 
pronounced, austere and effective. On the other hand (as 
has been lately remarked), while Clement was so exqui- 
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sitely portraying the spiritual immanence of God to the peo- 
ple of Alexandria, in words second only, one might say, 
to those of Jesus, the life of his city was rank with luxury, 
vice, poverty, misery, and hair-splitting theology. 

For one, then, I do not believe that the symbol of God, 
which has been described by the term — really a very happy 
one —“ transcendence,” is to be abandoned. Like the con- 
ception of the Divine Immanence, it has been complex, and 
has had its better and its worse phases, from the honest 
divine sovereignty of the Hebrews to the passive absentee- 
ism of Plato and the cruel despotism of Augustinianism. 
But it contains, it seeks to intimate, a great truth, which, 
although it has been overlaid, obscured, perverted, in the 
common theology, has yet even there, as I have asserted, 
had vast power for good. The mischief which has been 
done by the thought of God as apart from the universe, an 
absent, arbitrary despot, capriciously intervening, is patent 
and commonplace to remark. It was the source of the 
whole vicious system of propitiation ; it cut away the basis 
of a true morality, making rectitude not loving devotion to 
the right but conformity to an arbitrary will; it outraged 
and denied human reason and conscience; it furnished no 
philosophy of humanity, and was out of all harmony with 
the facts of nature ; and yet, practically, on the part of Chris- 
tianity, at least, it has been accompanied, as we have seen, 
by a consciousness which has inspired and redeemed multi- 
tudes, given them energy to devote and to sacrifice their lives 
to God and man, and made many great. That is to say, we 
have not had, in Christianity, the mere unrelieved notion of 
divine absenteeism ; but, alongside it, that other and fruit- 
ful conception, in which the truth of the Divine Transcend- 
ence lies,—of the essential distinction of God from the uni- 
verse, the objectivity of God relatively to all that is, his 
superiority to all and sovereignty over all. It is this which 
has lain in men’s religious minds, often interpreted practi- 
cally in forms of thought and emotion finer than their tech- 
nical creeds would justify. It is this which, in moods of in- 
tense ardor, loyalty, devotion, has again and again come up 
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in great world exigencies, a new and living force, to make 
men strong to battle with evil, and reform the ills of life. 
This thought of a God not of power merely but of recti- 
tude and feeling, on whom they could rely, for whom they 
could labor and suffer, in whom they were strong; a sover- 
eign to approve and reward as well as to punish, and, above 
all, to guide and govern —nerved the arms of Moses and 
Joshua, of David and Elijah. “Allah is Allah,” the prophet 
and his followers cried, and swept over the effete East, to 
purge and revive it. 


“ Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear : 

They shook the depths of the desert’s gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free.” 


So did this inspiring, nerving thought of God’s essential 
moralness and of his sovereignty underlie the cruel creed 
of our ancestors, and fill their hearts with fortitude and 
jubilance as they came over wintry seas to found this 
community and this very city of our love. The conception 
of the Divine Immanence is the holy inspiration of all 
saints: it is contemplative, consoling, ecstatic. For the 
active, effective, practical side of life, the correlative symbol 
is the one on which men’s minds have seized, and always 
will seize, as by instinct. 

In a word, brethren, the doctrine or symbol of the tran- 
scendence of God better assimilates the object of our rever- 
ent contemplation to that which we recognize as highest 
in the universe, because highest in ourselves,— self-conscious 
moral being—and thus better presents him as a Being 
with whom we can sympathize and enter into conscious 
relations, whose thought we can take up and carry out, who 
can be to us a ruler, a judge, a friend, a father. However 
closely, in reality, we ourselves may be implicated in the 
universe, no sense is so strong in us as that of our own 
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objectivity relatively to it. It is this marks each of us 
an ego—that consciousness which we can neither alter 
nor escape. No conception of God will incite to worship, 
obedience, or imitation, which makes him less clearly dis- 
tinguished from, and superior to, every other object of 
thought. The moral element can enter effectively into the 
natural order only through this avenue. Only this assimila- 
tion of the Divine Being to essential humanity enables 
us to say of the force which we detect (I ought to say 
infer) in nature that it is Will. In fact, the best and spirit- 
ual part of the doctrine of Divine Immanence is contributed 
to it from this source. It is the God objective to nature, 
superior to it, sovereign over it, taking his abode in it and 
in the kindred souls of men. So, religiously, it is one and 
the same idea and form of thought which gives validity, 
elevation, and spirituality to both symbols of Deity. 

In personal religion, the conception of the objectivity 
and sovereignty of God must always be of indefinite impor- 
tance. Exalted souls may possibly live without making it 
emphatic in their habit of thought. But it must even then 
be vital and really influential. <To the common mind, it 
will always need to be kept clear and distinct. With such, 
the object of worship must not be vague, I do not mean 
as to form and outline (which sort of anthropomorphism 
I think we have now become quite able to rise above), 
but as to qualities and traits, The diffused Presence which 
majestically pervades nature it is impossible to endow with 
attributes. We need to make it clear to those whom sci- 
ence may dazzle and bewilder, that this Presence is not 
God,— not Himself, but, as the ancients taught, his force, 
his power, his will. Not He is present, as we figuratively 
say, in tree, or flower, or the whole sidereal scheme, more 
than you and I are present in the hand or foot or brain 
we use, and which our natural force pervades and domi- 
nates. Still, the selfhood of God transcends, is utterly 
distinct from, superior to, sovereign over, all the things 
and souls which his indwelling reason and power create, 
vivify, and sustain; and it is this selfhood interpreted by 
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human self-consciousness (its only analyst) on which piety 
fastens and to which obedience and imitation tend. This, 
and nothing else, is God. 

The form of thought which we call the Divine Transcend- 
ence contains, then, an indispensable truth. I wish to 
speak, finally, of four elements of truth which are best 
illustrated under this symbolism, or, at least, to. which it 
gives very essential aid, some of which are slipping away 
from many hearts, because, under the influence of present 
strong tendencies, the apprehension of its force and value is 
weakening. The first of these is the personality of God. 
Iam not afraid, even in the presence of many scholars, to 
use this much controverted term. I do not interpret, it. 
Certainly, I mean by it anything but limitation. ‘It is not 
boundary, but centrality. I mean by it that as, when 
I look within myself, my self-consciousness reports a centre 
of vitality, force, thought, conscience, emotion, action, not 
to be confused with that of any other, and in which my self- 
hood resides, so the essence of the Divine Being is a centre 
of vitality, force, intelligence, morality, feeling, activity. 
Infinite are the radii along which the expressions of these 
qualities go; but there is no limitation in affirming the 
centre in which they unite, and that centre is what we call 
the personality. The word is unfortunate; it is a metaphor 
and a faulty one; but it is fastened upon our speech, and 
we can only hope to rectify and elevate its significance. 
The fact to which it points is real,— or, in a religious sense, 
we have no God. It is impossible to worship, to love, or 
to imitate a mere force, however mighty; a mere presence, 
however “deeply interfused.” Such conceptions may im- 
pose on us a mysterious awe, perhaps; but the object of 
worship must be intelligible, and we must feel it to be 
superior to ourselves, which any non-personal agency is not. 
We can adore and love only a Being whose the force and 
presence are, of whom they are the manifestation. The 
object of worship must be essentially of the same nature 
with ourselves, or we cannot understand it, we cannot 
sympathize with it, we cannot adore it; above all, we 
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cannot imitate its qualities or obey its behests. God is, 
then, at least personal; and in the quality of his being he 
can be no more. It is not an attribute capable of compari- 
son: it is an absolute fact of constitution. 

So of the relation of God to our lives which we call 
providence: there is not much religion left if this relation 
does not exist. It is the sum of all the practical relations 
of the Divinity to man’s life. Conscious religion must 
recognize it; and I say only that it is somewhat more 
easily conceived, somewhat more easily conveyed, in terms 
of the transcendence of God than in those of the imma- 
nence. This is only to say that we conceive his practical 
relation to our lives more readily when we fix our thought 
upon his superiority and sovereignty over all events and 
things than when we contemplate especially his eternal 
implication in them. “ Your Father in heaven,” said Jesus, 
“will reward you openly.” “He numbereth your hairs, 
the very sparrow cannot fall to the ground without him.” 
How true this is, in a merely scientific sense, we know now. 
Logically (as Mr. Fiske shows), not the simplest operation 
of gravity can take place without the direct agency of God. 
But we cannot change the phraseology of Jesus to advan- 
tage. The thought of the Divine Providence is the staple 
of the theist’s comfort as he meets the vicissitudes of this 
life,— that he is not alone, but that One is with him; that 
God is over him, under him the everlasting arms; that, 
though his own heart fail him, God is greater than his 
heart, and knoweth all things. All this, indeed, may be 
made as clearly true in scientific modes of reasoning as in 
personal; but the latter are what appeal to and touch the 
heart, and issue in personal religion. They give man, in 
God, a friend. 

And on these two faiths hangs that other, on which we 
hear so much uttered nowadays,— so much that deeply shows 
the need of restoring modes of thought perfectly valid, but 
which have been undermined for many,—I mean prayer. 
I am not here to discuss it, only to say that while, on the 
one hand, the logic of the immanence seems absolutely es- 
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sential to establish its validity, the forms of the other con- 
ception appear better adapted to illustrate it, so far as they 
keep before the mind the strict objectivity of Deity relatively 
to the universe and to the soul. It is within that we are to 
seek for God; but it is as “a power not ourselves,” objective 
to ourselves and to nature, that we find him. We are to 
“pray in secret,” Jesus said; “but we pray there to our 
Father who is in heaven.” His presence is with us: the 
seat of his being is in the Divine Selfhood, and is objective , 
tous. Prayer is the spiritual uprising, the spiritual going- 
forth of the human to the Divine Being, as by sympathy 
you and [ may seek each other; but this presupposes and 
requires a true distinction and mutual objectiveness in the 
parties to such intercourse. 

Fourthly and lastly, the forms of expression congenial to 
the symbol of the transcendence will always be found es- 
pecially helpful in the moral life. The validity of morality 
must certainly rest always, most profoundly, in the inner 
consciousness of the individual. It is there that the sense 
of rectitude springs, and there that its impulses must be 
satisfied. 

But the moral life peculiarly demands standards and pat- 
terns. And the moral law has“always found its highest ex- 
pression in the ideal of a Being of infinite perfections, to the 
imitation of whom we are constrained to aspire by the con- 
sciousness of a kindred nature. As a mere subjective upris- 
ing of our.own nature, it may well be doubted whether that 
law has a sufficient and enduring power. To be a trust- 
worthy and commanding guide, it must have its realization 
in a perfect exemplar, objective to ourselves, but kindred to 
us and in sympathy with us, and who, by virtue of his own 
perfections, has a natural title to call on us for conformity to 
the same ideals. 

JOSEPH May. 
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THE FOUR MONOPOLIES. 


In dealing with an obscure and formidable symptom like 
socialism, as 1t has shown itself in several of our cities, it is 
convenient to know at first hand the opinions and aims 
of those who represent it, and the grounds on which they 
justify it; and it is a relief to our own mind, in opposing 
them, if we find that their theories are as false to fact 
as their schemes are dangerous to social order. I felt, there- 
fore, a certain gratitude in listening the other day to an 
essayist of strong socialistic sympathies, who set forth 
with candor, clearness, and precision, and with temper per- 
fectly dispassionate, the two types of socialist theory which 
include its many phases. These two, as he argued, are 
likely to prevail more and more over the forces of civiliza- 
tion as now organized, until, victorious at length through 
their mutual alliance, they shall be pitted against each 
other in the final deadly struggle which is to determine the 
future destinies of mankind. 

These two types, as he represented, are State socialism, 
the absolutist ideal, which would absorb into State control 
all the productive and directing forces of society, beginning 
with railroads, telegraphs, manufactories, and the like, until 
at length it will include the regulating of private life down 
to its last details, and the substitution of “scientific stirpi- 
culture” for the family relation as it now exists; and 
anarchism, the democratic ideal, in which the individual 
will is the sole authority, superseding all functions of gov- 
ernment, and all combinations for social or political ends, 
in a universal laissez faire. And the latter consummation 
is that which oursessayist intimated that he, for one, ‘pre- 
ferred. 

Now, however shocking either of these results would be, 
it seems not worth while to waste upon them any rhetoric 
of vituperation and horror, the cheap and easy resort we 
at first incline to. Nay, it is easy to put ourselves in the 
socialist’s place for the moment, to see with his eyes, and 
share his motive, if not his theory. The facts in modern 
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life, which make the starting-place of his protest, are so 
appalling —as when we hear “the bitter cry of outcast 
London,” for example — that one has to keep a curb on his 
mind and speech, lest mere feeling get the upper hand, 
and run away with his better sense. It may even appear 
that we give too easy credence to some fallacy of judgment 
that lies at the bottom, and hides in it the seed of the 
whole mischief of the socialist revolt. We will turn, then, 
for the present, from those harrowing things, and look 
merely at a few points of the intellectual statement by 
which men justify a false practical inference from them. 

We have all learned to think of human nature and 
human destiny as shaped out broadly, and guided in their 
main courses, by some law or mode of development. Relig- 
iously, we call this an overruling Providence, which pre- 
vails in the long run over the self-will and waywardness 
of men. But, whatever name we give it, we are all agreed 
in recognizing the thing it means; which is, that the main 
courses of human history can be intelligently interpreted 
from their antecedents, and even, to some degree, predicted 
or controlled. “Evolution, not revolution,” is the order 
of the day. We know tolerably well what it means, when 
we are told that society feels its way, like any natural 
growth, “along the lines of least resistance,” building as 
it can upon the past, and never able to break entirely with 
it. We need not deny it to be possible that the social 
revolution, which many have predicted and some have 
desired, may break out in our own or our children’s day. 
But we are as yet, happily, in the period of discussion, 
of reason, of moral preparation against such a possible 
disaster. Circumstances are still plasticsto the better sense 
and the growing intelligence of men. Our true course is 
to dismiss all thought of anger or alarm, and look at the 
matter dispassionately, if we can. 

What then, apart from personal bitterness or sheer politi- 
cal insanity, is the ground on which those two forms of 
socialism agree in justifying their revolutionary protest ? 
We were told, in the first place, that they agree in declar- 
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ing war against four monopolies, the overthrow of which 
will open the way for more radical changes that are to 
follow. If this be so, then these four monopolies would 
appear as the bulwarks and defences of the existing social 
order; and, if we are advocates of that order, we must 
try to understand them, and justify them, if we can. These 
four are :— 

1. The money monopoly, resulting from the power claimed 
by government of creating a controlling or circulating me- 
dium, and so of regulating the standard of value. 

2. The land monopoly, a private ownership of land. 

3. The tariff monopoly, including (we may assume) control 
of the materials and processes of industry. 

4. The patent monopoly, including copyright. 

We might begin by quarrelling with the name “ monop- 
oly,” as given loosely to these four established rights or cus- 
toms, when historically it means something very different. 
But, letting that pass, it is fair to presume that they would 
not have come to exist in a political system like ours, un- 
less they had proved to be, or appeared to be, the readiest 
way of securing certain desirable ends ; and so, that they are 
in that “line of least resistance” which fixes the course of 
the social evolution, and are even, in a sense, indispensable 
in the present stage of it. In this view, we will look at 
them in more detail, beginning with the last. 

There happens to be felt just now a particular jealousy at 
what is here called the patent and copyright monopoly, of 
which the rewards, when successful (and only the successful 
cases are likely to be noticed), are so prodigiously out of 
proportion to the labor or skill expended. Take the profits 
of the telephone, for example, said in a given case to be 
four hundred per cent. in a year; or the $200,000 re- 
ported to be paid on a few months’ sale of the first volume 
of Grant's Memoirs. The claim of international copyright, 
with the exaggerated and fantastic assertions it is some- 
times made to rest on, has brought in a side issue that 
further aggravates this jealousy. Now, in defending a right 
that brings about these insidious results, it is not at all nec- 
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essary to insist on it as a natural or absolute property right, 
like that in a house, or a tool, or a pair of shoes. We need 
take only the modest ground of general economy and advan- 
tage. It is the reward, or the price, which the public has 
agreed to give for the inestimable service of enlisting, to the 
common gain, the best existing intelligence and the best in- 
ventive skill. There are three forms of reward which the 
public can give for service that ordinary inducements do 
not call out, or ordinary transactions do not recompense. 
Thes2 are bounties, pensions, and control of sale. All three 
we may regard as exactly on the same footing, whether mor- 
ally, socially, or economically, and as having to be justified 
on the same general style of reasoning. A bounty is com- 
monly given for some conspicuous service, such as saving 
of life from shipwreck, a scientific or geographical discov- 
ery, and so on. A pension is given to those disabled or 
worn out in a particular line of service,— invalided soldiers, 
superannuated bank clerks, operatives injured in a mill, and 
soon. If inventive genius, or literary genius, could be en- 
couraged and drawn out in either of these ways, without 
being spoiled by favoritism, and if at the same time their 
reward could be proportioned, however roughly, to the pub- 
lic appreciation and demand, they might be so rewarded too. 
But the prize of ingenuity would be sure to be given to some 
worthless gimerack, or scheme for perpetual motion; and 
the literary prize would go, most likely, to the poor rela- 
tions of the prize committee. Merit, in either case, would 
be as much out of the question as in civil service appoint- 
ment of the spoils era. 

Now there can be no question that patent right — that is, 
the mechanical ingenuity it has developed — has prodig- 
iously increased the general wealth, and with it the comfort 
of the poorest man; or that copyright, costing no man a 
cent that he does not choose to pay, has equally increased 
the common stock of intellectual wealth. This is quite a 
sufficient answer to any complaint of the “ monopoly” thus 
created ; while, in the common sense of mankind, this, and 
not any metaphysical assertion of absolute claim in the 
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intangible and untransferable, is the real ground on which 
the privilege rests, hedged about, as it is, with artificial 
and arbitrary limits. And the overthrow of that monopoly 
would mean the diminution of intelligent industry in the 
future, and the consequent relative impoverishment of every- 
body. Meanwhile, it is a perfectly fair open question where 
to put the limit, so as to get the most good with the least 
harm. 

Then for the tariff and industrial monopoly. Here, too, 
it is best to keep clear of abstract considerations, to be 
debated by sentiment or passion, and keep close to the 
actual interests involved. The question is really not one 
of scientific theory, but of working politics. For example, 
if Ireland should ever secure complete independence, she 
would be perfectly justified — whatever theoretic econo- 
mists may say —in attempting to build up her shattered 
industries, just as America did, by stringent protective 
duties, if that should seem the likeliest way. We under- 
stand perfectly well that, in one, of its aspects, life is 
a competitive struggle of conflicting interests. We cannot, 
even in imagination, look forward to a time when human 
nature as we know it will permit that conflict to cease, 
or do anything more, at best, than mitigate its conditions. 
Every trade and every profession does its best to entrench 
itself in some artificial protection. In principle, a pro- 
tective tariff does not differ from a trades-union, or a 
strike for wages, or a rule of professional etiquette fixing 
a surgeon’s fee. None of these things are left to open 
competition. Nobody who has any real interest at stake, 
whether manufactures, salaries, wages, or fees, is willing .to 
leave it without all the artificial advantage he can get. 
And fire fights fire. As between Gould and Powderly, it 
is hard to say which is the more formidable and dangerous 
monopoly. The former would, supposably, be content with 
controlling a property of one or two hundred million dol- 
lars. The other (to interpret strictly the program of the 
Knights of Labor) aims at nothing less than to control 
the entire wages fund of the United States,— that is to 
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say, an annual income of not less than five thousand million 
dollars. 

Besides, it is not likely that the massing of capital com- 
plained of would have come about at all, if it did not meet 
a demand in the present stage of civilization, which nothing 
else could do. Doubtless, we could go without transcon- 
tinental railways and transoceanic steamships; but if we 
will have them, they must be created and run by capital 
in great masses under a single control,— masses so great 
that when an ishtabula horror happens, or an Oregon goes 
to the bottom with clear loss of a million or two, the 
service may go right on as if nothing had happened; and 
this is exactly our friend’s definition of “ monopoly.” 
While they are about it, they ought to look a little to the 
actual result. They might find it as it was with the bridge 
in Richard Edney, which everybody was finding fault with 
because it kept the two halves of the town apart, charging 
for toll about one-tenth as much as the old ferry. Break 
down the bridge, and you have the old ferry back again. 
Mr. Atkinson has shown that the railroad system in this 
country (the greatest and most assailed of all our monopo- 
lies) in the course of eleven years, from 1870 to 1881, 
cheapened the transportation of the great staples, chiefly 
food, coal, and metal, to the amount*of eight hundred 
million dollars in a year, of which far the greatest part went 
to the direct benefit of the laboring class. All this, while 
providing steadier, better paid, and more intelligent labor for 
a larger class of men than could have been had in any other 
way. And’so with the rest. Thus the Vanderbilt monop- 
oly has made a saving, we are told, of nearly a dollar and 
a half on every barrel of four brought from Chicago to the 
Eastern market. The mills at Minneapolis are capable of 
turning out thirty thousand barrels of fine flour daily,— 
that is, rather more than a barrel in every three seconds 
for the twenty-four hours. That is the way the hunger 
of our people is fed. The great manufactories of clothing 
have made such horrors as the “sweating-dens” in Alton 
Locke impossible, and furnish the workingman a service- 
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able warm suit of clothing all the way from five and a half 
to fifteen dollars. That is the way the nakedness of our 
people is clad. And it all implies that much dreaded 
concentration of large capital in few hands. We cannot 
even imagine how the near sixty millions of our population 
could be decently fed and clothed, if it were not for these 
very “monopolies,” —that is, capital massed in a few hands, 
organized and controlled by business skill that has been 
selected and appointed to that particular service by the 
severest of competitive tests. Imagine the workingman’s 
ideal to be realized, these vast blocks of invested wealth 
dispersed, their profits (that is, their power of self-develop- 
ment) all paid away in wages, or submitted to co-operative 
control, and it is putting it very mildly to say that every 
man in the country would be suddenly poorer, the laboring 
man most of all. Wealth, as a means of luxury, or as the 
football and prize of speculation, may be almost purely 
mischievous. But wealth as capital — that is, as the force 
which propels the great machine of intelligent industry — 
is a benefactor to mankind, in comparison with which the 
vast sum of charitable gifts shrinks to insignificance. 

In speaking of the “land monopoly,” it is impossible to 
avoid some reference to Mr. George’s eloquent plausibilities 
on the subject. Some of his points are such as we need 
not care to escape from or deny. But, in carrying out his 
argument, he will often appear ignorant, heady, and sophis- 
tical, even if not, under the stress of argument, wilfully 
deceptive. At least, I hardly know how else to describe 
his systematically covering up or shutting his eyes to the 
horrible business of men’s wastefulness, idleness, and drunk- 
enness, as factors in the misery he dwells on so pathetically. 
But to his proper argument. We may well grant him that 
there are great masses or regions of territory which might 
wisely be kept rigidly in State ownership or under State 
control; in particular, forest tracts, sources of water supply, 
frontage of navigable streams and tide-water, possibly, also, 
mines and oil-springs,— though some of these are very 
likely too open to political jobbery, and had better be 
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kept in the hands of the “ monopolists.” We may further 
grant that it might be wise in laying out a city, especially 
when it is quite sure to grow in manufactures or commerce, 
for the municipality to retain control of the entire district 
it will prospectively cover, and save it from the ruinous 
scramble of land speculation,— though it may be doubted 
whether we are yet secure enough in the integrity of mu- 
nicipal rule to make it a safe substitute for private enter- 
prise. 

But when we come to land held for its actual uses, to 
produce food or furnish a spot for a permanent dwelling, 
then the scheme of State ownership becomes a shallow, 
cruel, and monstrous folly,— particularly, when we couple 
with it Mr. George’s plan of ruining the present class of 
independent owners, till every estate shall fall into the 
sheriff's hands, unless first voluntarily surrendered to the 
public. State ownership of homesteads and cultivable lands 
means either rack-renting of the most implacable descrip- 
tion, with the State for landlord, as represented (like an 
Indian Bureau).by land agents and political rings; or else a 
futile and impotent attempt to run that chief of all indus- 
trial machines — that which furnishes the world its food 
supply —after putting out the furnace fire and shutting 
off the steam. For there is probably not one in ten thou- 
sand of the manufacturing populations that have listened 
to eloquent tirades on the iniquity of land ownership, who 
either knows anything about the hard conditions of getting 
out the produce of the soil by hand and tool, or, knowing 
them, would accept them if he could. No motive less strin- 
gent than the motive of individual ownership would be 
enough to bring out, under the infinite discouragements 
and risks, those harvests, incalculably vast, which keep the 
human race alive from year to year. 

I speak, for the present, only of homesteads and culti- 
vablé lands. As to the first, by universal experience and 
consent, nothing goes so far to create the moral qualities 
we desire in the bulk of any population — industry, thrift, 
abiding love of home, family, and surroundings—as the 
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spot of ground and the habitation which one can call his 
own and his children’s after him. The scheme of supplant- 
ing this, by making every man a tenant-at-will of the heart- 
less abstraction we call the State, with its prospective 
result of unrooting whole populations and setting them 
adrift at the mercy of every tide of invading speculation, is 
surely one which could only have occurred to that most 
merciless of abstractionists, “a philanthropist on the ram- 
page,” and needs no serious attention. As to the other 
point, the one great interest of the public, chiefly of its 
poorer members, is the maximum amount and certainty of 
the food product from year to year. Possibly, a secure 
holding of four or five years, of land held by the highest 
bidder from term to term, might produce even larger crops 
for a time, at the probable cost of skimming and exhaust- 
ing the soil. But anything like permanent improvements — 
such as raising of orchards,. growth of woodland, fencing, 
under-draining, building of substantial houses and barns, 
breeding of valuable stock — could not, it is not extravagant 
to say, be so much as thought of. Even the great land 
monopolies of our day, which at first sight look purely 
iniquitous, may be as essential to society in the future as 
they are inevitable under conditions existing now. For 
example, nothing of the sort more stirs one’s righteous 
wrath than the seizing and holding entire districts under 
extorted titles, flagrantly unjust, in California, where the 
confusions of old Mexican and Indian titles, interpreted by 
the corruptest of courts, have complicated and multiplied 
the wrong. But (for one thing) it goes to your very heart 
to see in that superb climate, under a sky rainless for more 
than half the year, where every drop of water is precious, 
and the fringes of live oak and sycamore along the scant 
streams are an inestimable mine of wealth, to see that noble 
forest growth almost visibly lessening, as it is trundled in 
great stacks for cord-wood, to feed the consumption of the 
larger towns; and you come to feel a gratitude to those 
vast estates which hold back from the market some portion 
of that wealth for the uses of a later generation. Rapid 
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occupation by small proprietors would very likely exter- 
minate that wealth within ten years. Still, all our interest 
and our deliberate choice for the great bulk of a nation’s 
territory go for its occupation in small independent hold- 
ings. Especially in a thickly populated country,— whether 
we consider the character of the people, the diffusion of 
comfort, social security, and order, or the maximum of prod- 
uce that overflows to the maintenance of human life and 
its industries of every sort,—that state is best in which 
there is the widest distribution and the securest tenure of 
individual property in land. 

Finally, the “ money monopoly,”— that is, government reg- 
ulation of the standard of value, and control of a circulating 
medium through chartered banks. The simple law upon 
this subject, confused by a great clamor of ignorant doctri- 
naires, is stated in Turgot’s maxim, that the standard of value 
must have a value of its own ; and the responsibility which the 
State assumes in regulating coinage and putting restrictions 
on banking is, simply, to secure that what a man has earned, 
or claims to own, shall be instantly, easily, and accurately set 
against the values of any or all other things he may want to 
buy, in something — preferably, gold or silver coin — which 
will be accepted as worth just so much the world over. The 
rest is mere matter of detail. No hocus-pocus, no jugglery of 
finance, has ever been able to escape the consequences, in 
the long run, of trying to make a ticket which has not value 
stand for an article which has, unless it can be exchanged 
for it on demand. In the last resort, when the jugglery of 
exchange is all played out, it. must come square down to 
barter, more or less disguised,— cost for cost. 

But the question of finance is more or less confused with 
the question of the right and wrong of lending on interest, 
and there occurs a fallacy something like this: that if 
money, or something which looks like it and may be taken 
for it, could be made on easier terms, by anybody and every- 
body, it could be had for the asking, without paying any- 
thing for the use of it. No doubt it could, for it would cer- 
tainly not be worth paying for. What the government does 
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in coining, or chartering a bank, is to certify a value, not 
make it. That is why we are willing to pay for the use of 
it. What is good money worth to the borrower? Who 
knows? Certain market-women in Paris held themselves 
greatly obliged to a “ kind gentleman” hard by, who would 
advance them five francs in the morning to buy their petty 
wares, receiving it back at night with five sous more for the 
use of it,— that is, at the rate of one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five per cent. a year, simple interest. Surely, 
one would do them a favor, and no wrong, who should lend 
to them at six or even ten per cent.,— though the taking 
of any interest at all is a flagrant crime in the eyes of these 
theorists. We may, indeed, set a limit to the rate of in- 
terest collectible by law,— which most States have in fact 
done. But the great relief from usury, after all, will be 
found in that process of the lowering of interest and profits 
which goes on pretty steadily. in every decently ordered 
community. 

In short, morally to justify any conservative attitude at 
all, amidst the iniquity and wretchedness that prevail in so 
many relations of life, one ought to- be well convinced that 
the patient working-out on “ the lines of least resistance” is 
really bringing about a better result than any revolutionary 
change could do. As if— men’s passions and desires being 
what they are —a better world were likely to grow out of the 
chaos that would follow! Just at present, we are concerning 
ourselves only with men’s material interests, which make the 
whole ground of the socialist protest. We have already seen 
the immense cheapening in production and distribution 
brought about by the organizing of modern industry; and, 
as Mr. Carroll Wright’s reports will show us, this has gone 
along with a tolerably steady rise in wages. Increase of 
wages and decrease of profits have ever been said to be a 
necessary law of industrial development.* Without insist- 


* Of course, the rule (if it is one) has its limits. During the late labor riots in 
Be'gium, it was shown that, if the profits of certain coal-mines (which made the bone 
of contention) should be all divided among the men, it would add less than eight cents 
a week to their wages, and then leave nothing to insure the security and good working 
of the mines. The horrible crisis was yawning right before those wretched laborers, 
and it drove them to a frenzy of desperation ; but it was one which no redistr‘ bution 
of earnings could possibly avert. 
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ing on this as a dogma, we find as fact that a workman’s 
wages in our own community are worth at least twice as 
much as thirty years ago. A part, of the gain, to be sure, 
comes indirectly in the way of costlier schools, public parks 
and pleasure-grounds, hospitals, cheap and swift convey- 
ance, adding vastly to the value and enjoyment of life to 
everybody, but making the greatest difference to the labor- 
ing class. No falsehood is more cruel and pernicious than 
that which says that the poor are growing poorer while the 
rich are growing richer. The fringe of wretchedness mak- 
ing what we call “the perishing classes” has existed in 
every form of human society, and perhaps it always will, as 
long as mankind is subject to disease and death; but it 
bears a far less proportion to the whole, and, where not 
the direct consequence of vice, it has far greater chances 
and alleviations. Vice remains, and reckless over-popula- 
tion among those least able to help themselves continues, 
spite of every warning. But apart from vice, and apart 
from that particular form of improvidence, it is an atro- 
cious calumny and a lie to say that the tendency of society 
among us is to increasing misery along with increasing 
wealth. It is quite the opposite of that. 

There is one thing, and, so far as we can see, only one 
thing, which is really very serious and alarming, or which can- 
not readily be met in the ordinary process of legislation, 
under the conditions of society such as we know them. 
That is, the disproportionate increase of what are called the 
perishing classes of society, and the criminal or dangerous 
classes. Personal qualities are greatly hereditary, especially 
those which make for thrift, sobriety, good morals, and 
social order, with their contraries. A pauper stock is likely 
to breed paupers, a criminal stock to breed criminals, and so 
with the rest. The actual folly and recklessness of mankind 
are shown in nothing more plainly than in the slack way 
our laws have in dealing with that growth. We have noth- 
ing here to do with the theories of Malthus, which for eighty 
years and more have made the butt for every sentimental 
socialist to fling up his heels at. We have no alarm lest the 
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population of the world in general should outgrow the means 
of subsistence producible or harvestable upon the globe. But 
nobody will dispute that there may be such a thing as over- 
population of paupers, criminals, and fools. These make an 
ever increasing burden upon every civilized community. 
No form of human society has existed in the past that has 
not been overtaken by the peril of having its idle and law- 
less classes encroach upon and smother the vigorous stock 
that makes its life. And the hope of civilization in the 
future may be said to be staked on its ability to keep their 
numbers down —by penal discipline, by social restraint, by 
moral influences, by preventive legislation. What a formid- 
able, even ghastly thing it is, that we not only let all those 
horrors breed without restraint, but, as if native drunken- 
ness, improvidence, and vice were not enough, keep our 
doors wide open to the dregs. of criminality and insane 
revolt crowding in upon us from abroad! — reckless senti- 
mentalists, like Mr. Beecher, smiling meanwhile a bland 
approval. 

But what we are concerned to say just here is that, while 
these classes and their prospective: growth in numbers are 
the great danger of modern society as it is, they are immedi- 
ately fatal to any socialistic scheme of reforming society 
itself by a revolutionary upheaval. In such a struggle as 
that implies, the violent, the disorderly, the morally incom- 
petent or insane, are sure to crowd to the front, to give 
direction to the stream; while the idle, improvident, and 
vicious would float like thickening scum upon the surface, 
to clog it for any possible use the change might supposably 
set a-going. It was noticed in Cincinnati, two years ago, 
that a much-needed popular rising against the iniquities of 
the courts was represented the first day by well-intentioned 
citizens, greatly impressed by the emergency, and trying to 
meet it by a show of numbers; the second day, by boys and 
idlers, getting more and more disorderly ; the third day, by 
the criminal classes proper, who emerged from their dens to 
take their advantage of the opportunity. That is the nat- 
ural history of a mob. It was just so with the riot in Lon- 
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don last February, as far as it went. It was just so, on a 
great scale, with the first French Revolution as it neared the 
Reign of Terror, when it was controlled by a mere mob of 
plunderers and cut-throats. It was the horrible peril faced 
in the sharp and bloody street-battle in Chicago the other 
day, when the confusion of the great strike tempted out the 
ferocious propagandists of social anarchy. Revolutionary 
symptoms like these may be a proof of something wrong in 
modern society that needs righting. But they also warn us, 
very powerfully, that in dealing with social forces, or invit- 
irg social changes,— which we often do out of mere exuber- 
ance of humanitary sentiment,— we have to make our ac- 
count with what is volcanic and purely destructive in 
human nature itself; which all the forces of law, custom, 
morality, and the living strength that resides in the social 
organism, are none too strong to keep within safe control. 


J. H. ALLEN. 


Vv. 
THE PROPHETS. 


The theory of inspiration of that old, old world, so far 
away, centuries off, was a very clear and plainly intelligible 
theory. A child could understand it. And we all did 
understand it. God had selected some forty persons out of 
the whole human race, and all of them Israelites, to be 
the spokesmen of his word and will. Therefore, every jot 
and tittle of that which those forty persons said was abso- 
lutely infallible and divine. Nothing that any one of all 
the rest of the countless millions of human beings, past, 
present, and to be, ever had said, or could in future ages 
say, was to be compared, for one moment, with what each 
one of those forty persons had said. For instance, all 
that the combined literature of Greece, Rome, France, 
England, Germany, and America had of the divine in them, 
or ever would have, could not, combined and welded 
together, give as much inspiration as the one Book of 
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Esther. Indeed, it was even blasphemous in that old world 
so long ago to institute any such comparison at all. The 
Book of Esther— which, by the by, does not contain the 
name of God once — was the word of God: the absolute, 
infallible word of God; and all the rest of the literature of 
the whole world was the word of man. Who could dare 
to compare the value of the two? The two quantities were 
incommensurable. To accept then, reverently and on 
bended knees, every word of these forty persons as the 
word of God himself, was the vital point in religion; and to 
doubt this was seriously to imperil one’s eternal salvation, 
while to teach publicly any such doubt was to commit 
something like the unpardonable sin. 

Now, this was a very plain and straightforward theory. 
Of course, I tell you candidly that I do not believe it in 
the least. My own opinion is that the Book of Esther is 
a charming Jewish romance; illustrating how one brave 
maiden took her life in her hand for the sake of her 
oppressed people, and saved them from the malice of her 
and their cruel enemy ; illustrating how wrong was righted 
after a very ancient fashion,— namely, by Haman’s hanging 
on the very gallows, fifty feet high, he had prepared for 
Mordecai, and by the great king’s granting Esther’s request 
to hang ten sons of Haman also for Haman’s crime,— not 
theirs,— and how, by the great king’s kind permission and 
arrangement, the Jews slaughtered in cold blood seventy- 
five thousand of their enemies and his subjects, as a pun- 
ishment for what they were supposed to be going to do. 
I shall not attempt to trespass upon any one’s credulity, and 
try to persuade him that this is history. Still less shall 
I insult a glorious word by calling it inspiration. God save 
the mark! If the whole solar system were filled up with 
books of Esther, the whole would be a feather-weight in 
God’s balances of inspiration, when weighed against the one 
Sermon on the Mount. I will go further, and say that the 
one little hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to thee,” has already done 
more spiritual good to mankind than the Book of Esther 


ever has done or can do. Of course, that hymn has our 
5 
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dear Northern writer’s blessed picture of Jacob’s dream 
and the sacred ladder he saw that reached to heaven, 
behind it; also, the twenty-third Psalm; also, Jesus and the 
whole gospel. Surely, therefore, it ought to be in a higher 
strain than a book whose theme is largely hate and slaugh- 
ter. When will the Church, as a whole, be brave enough to 
clear such a stumbling-block as this out of the way of 
tender feet? It is the duty of the whole Church to do this 
very gently, but very firmly. If this duty remains undone 
or half done, the teachers of the Church are guilty before 
heaven. For has not God set them as watchmen? But, 
now, the next question is, Where did this very intelli- 
gible theory come from? People thought it came from the 
Bible. But, if you examine the Bible from end to end, you 
will find no such theory at all. The Bible theory is that 
of continuous, perennial inspiration; and, to her eternal 
credit, the Church of Rome has always believed, and still 
believes, in that. This strange theory is only about three 
hundred years old. If you could put the very reverse 
of the Bible theory into words, this would be it. The 
charm, then, of the inspiration of Israel is its freedom. It 
is not fettered by any past. It refuses to be bound by 
what some one else has said, and insists on its free right 
to speak, not what God said yesterday, but what he says 
to-day ; and, therefore, it is of an everlasting significance,— 
this stand-point, this plea of Israel. It is a plea to you, to 
all the nations of the world, to come forth and enjoy your 
privileges; to know that to you salvation is sent, that to 
you the heavens are open, and upon precisely the same 
conditions as they were open to them. Whatsoever a pure 
Israelitish soul of a certain power saw, that a pure Ameri- 
can soul of a similar power can see. It is the states of soul 
the Eternal judges. by. Two men equally pure in heart 
shall see him, even if they be as far off from each other in 
space as the antipodes and as far off in time as the first man 
and the last. The greatest charm of the Bible is not that it 
is inspired, but that it inspires. If it puts you into the 
same mood with the writer, acquaints you with eternal 
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things, you also can lift up your voice and sing or prophesy. 
The promise is as sure to the new Israel as it was to the 
old. The stand-point of Israel, then, from first to last, from 
Elijah to Paul, is the same. Each new man, filled with 
a new and blessed thought, which the Eternal has put into 
him, stands up for that thought, and the word burns in 
him until he speaks it out. When you study the inspira- 
tion of the Hebrew prophets, this is the first thought that 
you must possess, if you are to read them aright. “Son of 
man, stand upon thy feet,” says the Lord to the old 
prophet, “and hear what I will say to thee.” The same 
word of the Lord comes to you, and says, “Son of man, 
stand upon thy feet, and hear what the prophets have said 
or will say.” They of old saw, and were not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision. Thou, also, under precisely similar 
conditions canst see. Be thou not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. 

But you say that nobody can speak like Isaiah or Paul. 
Can everybody compose like Beethoven, paint pictures like 
Raphael, write like Emerson, or sing like Milton? Of 
course not. But no one makes .t a dogma of religion that 
these great souls alone were or could be inspired, and that 
henceforth the heaven of art and song and thought is 
closed forever. No! Each new musician, painter, poet, 
thinker, is not hindered, but helped to his inspiration by 
the great souls akin to him. But suppose that each young 
poet were addressed thus: “It is blasphemy for you, young 
poet, to imagine even the possibility of heaven's opening to 
you as it did to the bards of old. You are in peril of your 
eternal salvation, if you believe it.” Would that have a 
tendency to inspire? Of course, only a few souls can utter 
words which go round the world, and fill the globe for all 
time,— voices echoing on forever. But that is not to say 
that we shall have no prophet more, that the heaven is now 
closed to all men, that all men are to be as blind as bats 
henceforth and forever. 

The second essential thing is to understand that prophecy, 
like all other human things, grew, developed, grew finer 
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and finer as the days went by. The first prophets went 
into some wild ecstasy, and said a few wild words that fitted 
the wild hour. That was the starting-point. We are now 
studying the old prophets of Israel,— prophets of revolution, 
prophets of violence, prophets of storm. If you study them, 
you will feel that there is a gigantic force in them; but, at 
the same time, something in your nature revolts against the 
harshness of the men. But wait a moment. Israel felt 
that before you did; and Israel, with her higher vision 
to-day, has told you that the oldest was not the highest form 
of prophecy. Amos and Micah and Isaiah saw things that 
Elijah and Elisha could not see. 

I have sketched out very briefly the grand career of 
Elijah. One word before that noble figure vanishes. There 
is a very ignoble tale about him, which you will find in 
the first chapter of the Second Book of Kings, written 
by some imitator of our grand Northern writer. It is a 
tale which reads like this: Elijah is on the top of a hill; 
and the king has sent for him, but he will not come. So 
the king sends a captain and fifty men to fetch him. Eli- 
jah calls down fire from heaven, and consumes him and his 
fifty. Another captain comes with fifty more men, and he 
again calls down fire from heaven, and consumes him and 
his fifty; and the shocking series does not end till a third 
captain goes down on his knees, and begs Elijah not to do 
it any more. Now, this is an infamously unworthy story. 
Of course there is not the slightest atom of truth in it. If 
it were true, it would degrade the character of Elijah. 
Elijah, one man standing against king, court, and people,— 
that is sublime. Elijah with his great voice summoning the 
people’s heart back again,—that is glorious. But Elijah 
punishing two poor subordinates and one hundred unfortu- 
nate men because they did the duty set them, that is as 
bad as Elisha and the two she-bears; and that is saying a 
great deal. I was ashamed to read the other day in a ser- 
mon by Canon Liddon, one of the lights of the English 
Church, how he went out of the way to quote this bare 
falsehood, and declared that sometimes the course of nature 
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was violated, in order that God might bring in retribution 
which could not otherwise come. In this day, for a leader 
and a guide to speak in that way is shameful. Pass it by. 
Do not defile these priceless relics of a great man’s life, 
which one almost as great turned into noble prophetic 
poetry. And do not degrade the story of Elisha by the 
fable of the forty-two children eaten by two she-bears, just 
because they said he had a bald head. I am ashamed to 
say that in our own little Sunday-school books, when first I 
came here, a question of this sort existed: “ What did Eli- 
jah do to the boys’who said he had a bald head?” “He 
cursed them in the name of God.” (He ought to have 
been ashamed to use bad language.) “ Well, what hap- 
pened after that?” “There came two she-bears out of the 
woods, and ate forty-two of them.” Imagine such a story 
as that passing for gospel! And now, dear friends, am I 
ridiculing the inspiration of Israel? No, I am vindicat- 
ing it. Put aside these few stupid and hateful passages, 
that seem to be put in because the writer thought he would 
like to have his little say go down with the great eternal 
words to posterity. If you think I am irreverent because I 
do not care a pin for irreverent and vulgar things, then I 
cannot teach you a word. If you could prove to me that 
Elijah did this, his ideal is hopelessly lowered to me. But 
if you could prove that the eternal God, the all-just, all- 
merciful, deliberately altered his beautiful, natural law to 
help Elijah to do it, then I am ashamed of the Eternal. We 
worship at a different shrine. We worship, we adore, we 
kneel before the infinite God, who pours out to all worlds 
his equal favors, blessing all souls with equal love. And 
you, teacher of men to-day, do you dare to stand in God's 
name, and teach such nonsense as this story for God’s truth? 
Friends, you must decide. How long halt ye between two 
opinions? If the eternal truth, justice, love, be God, follow 
him. But if this nonsense be God, then follow it. Do 
you not see that you are injuring shamefully the moral 
sense of your children by teaching them that these stories 
are good and true? But you say, “What do you do?” 
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I have them all explained in Sunday-school. When we 
meet a beautiful divine word, that the Eternal sent to light 
Israelitish men, we clap our hands for joy. But when 
we read a third-rate little nursery tale, we say it is a third- 
rate little nursery tale,— that is all. If somebody that calls 
himself God comes to you, and says to you, “Give me your 
moral sense, and I will tread on it with my heel,” are you 
going to. submit? By keen discernment of things that 
differ, Israel arrived at her light. Hosea criticised the 
cruelty which was really mingled with Elijah’s great work. 
He said it was wrong. He did not say that Elijah’s whole 
work was wrong. As a whole, it was beautiful. It wasa 
part of the great advance toward the better. But, of cer- 
tain things, Hosea said that they were wrong; and that was 
the end of it. Why, the sweet Master of us all had this 
same question put to him, as he was going through a village 
of the Samaritans. They would not receive Jesus, because 
his face was as if he were going toward Jerusalem ; and Je- 
rusalem they hated. The disciples were indignant, and 
asked, “ Shall we not call fire from heaven, as Elijah did?” 
But what did Jesus say? He said, in effect: “Do you 
know that Elijah did a very wicked thing, if he did that? 
and do you ask me to do another? Why, I thought that 
you knew that I came not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them!” So they quietly went to another village. 

I had carried my history of Elijah and Elisha as far as the 
overthrow of the dynasty of the house of Omri, of Ahab 
aud Jehoram, his son. If you endeavor to read the life of 
Elisha, you will tind that it is very much mixed up, be- 
cause, in reality, the compiler of the Book of Kings appears 
to have had little fragmentary hints which he himself did 
not know how to put together. Most of the stories, always 
excepting the one I have quoted, are very characteristic ; 
and many are full of beauty. There is just one guide to this 
mixture. If you find that the king is opposed to Elisha, 
then you have got the house of Omri,— that is, Jehoram ; but, 
if the king is a friend of Elisha, you have got the house of 
Jehu. These accounts are mixed up without the least 
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chronological order. You must separate and sort them 
with the help of this hypothesis. Elisha was the friend and 
the prophet of the house of Jehu. Jehu, Jehoahaz, Joash, 
all reverenced him as the author of their dynasty. The 
house of Ahab, and Jehoram, the son of Ahab, hated Elisha, 
and feared him. One of the grandest of the scenes that you 
must grasp, if you would understand how these old prophets 
worked, and what they actually were to the living Israel, is 
when Samaria was besieged. It is plain that the king 
wishes to yield; while Elisha steadfastly keeps up the heart 
and courage of the people, and bids them resist to the 
death. As the king was passing by on the wall, two 
women called on him to judge about a poor little child that 
they had eaten together. And the king said, “God do so 
and more also to me, if Elisha’s head shall be on his body 
to-day.” So he sent a messenger to summon Elisha. He 
came, and said: “Hear the word of the Lord. To-morrow, 
about this time, flour shall be sold for a shekel a bushel in 
the gate of Samaria.” Now, a lord on whose hand the 
king leaned said, “If God should make windows in heaven, 
might this thing be?” And Elisha said, “Thou shalt see 
it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not eat thereof.” Now, 
it happened that there were four poor lepers in the be- 
sieged city, who, as lepers, were kept away from the rest of 
the people. When they came to the last extremity and 
there was nothing left for them to eat, they said to each 
other: “ Let us go to the camp of the Syrians. They can 
but kill us, and we shall die here.” So those four lepers 
left the-famine-stricken city. To their astonishment, they 
found the camp of the Syrians empty ; for the Syrians had 
heard a rumor of a hostile force threatening their own land, 
and they left in such haste that they could carry none of 
their stores with them. So the word of Elisha came true to 
the letter. The abundant stores of the Syrians gave sudden 
plenty to the famine-stricken Samaria. The famished peo- 
ple rushed madly forth at the news; and it fell out that, in 
the fierce rush through the gate, the people rushed over the 
body of the very lord who had spoken to Elisha, and 
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trampled him to death. A strange, weird coincidence, that 
men remembered long. On the other hand, if you want to 
know what Elisha was to the house of Jehu, then you must 
see the old man on his death-bed. Jehu, the man who be- 
lieved in him, heart and soul, is dead; and his son is dead; 
and now his grandson, a brave young man, is on the throne, 
and he is going to do great deeds for Israel, too. He goes 
to see Elisha, who had fallen sick “ of the sickness whereof 
he died”; and the king said, “O my father, my father, the 
chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof!” For the 
young king thought what Elisha had been to Israel, a sure 
support and stay in the hour of the bitterest peril. He 
wept to think that Israel’s best champion was about to 
leave them forever. But the dying Elisha roused his 
patriot heart to one more effort, and he said, “ Take bow 
and arrows, and open the window eastward.” Then Elisha 
put his two trembling hands, one on the right hand and the 
other on the left hand of the king; and he said, “ Shoot.” 
And he shot. And Elisha said, “* The arrow of the Lord’s 
deliverance, the arrow of deliverance from Syria!” And 
Elisha said, “ Now take the arrows, and with them strike 
the ground.” So the king smote thrice, and stayed. Then 
Elisha, in one dying burst of patriot wrath, said, “Thou 
shouldst have smitten five or six times: now, thou shalt beat 
Syria but thrice!” Thus dies one of the great characters 
of the world,— not so great as his master, but still wearing 
bravely Elijah’s mantle which fell from him. 

Here we have, with a sigh, to part company with the 
Northern inspiration which. has given us so many grand, 
heroic portraits of men of God. Look at the gallery,— Jacob, 
Moses, Joshua, Gideon, Samuel, Saul, Elijah, and Elisha. 
When Elisha dies, that is the end of the portrait gallery of 
Northern Israel. 

Elijah and Elisha builded better than they knew, for 
after the hard days of Jehu and his son came a period of 
prosperity to Northern Israel. The reigns of Joash and 
Jeroboam the second were prosperous and happy, and 
proved the blossoming time for Northern literature. Re- 
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member always that in the Book of Kings we are in the 
hands of a prophetic writer of Southern Israel, who hated 
Bethel and loathed its ritual; for there Jehovah was wor- 
shipped under the form of a young bull. This is what is 
meant by each king “doing evil in the sight of the Lord, 
following the sin of Jeroboam, son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to sin.” Elijah and Elisha tolerated this worship, 
which was very ancient. In their days, the deadly issue 
was between Jehovah and Baal, not between a higher and a 
lower form of Jehovah’s worship. Just so, in the Middle 
Ages, the rulers of the Church felt that the people were so 
ignorant as to need local images and shrines, and thought 
that it was best to leave their ignorant worship alone. 
Often, then, our Southern prophet does not tell us what we 
want to know. Joash was a powerful, victorious king. 
Jeroboam was a strong man, and gave peace to Israel many 
years. This is an era sacred -to the scholar, because it was 
just this half-century of golden peace and leisure and pros- 
perity that gave us the writings of Northern Israel. Prob- 
ably, if it had not been for that last series of triumphs, we 
should never have had from a Northern writer one word 
about Joseph, Moses, Gideon, Elijah, and Elisha. For it is 
at this epoch that these great records were written by name- 
less hands. - 

But, now, Southern Israel has quietly gone along develop- 
ing in her way, but has had no great authoritative voice to 
speak for her. But now comes an entirely new era in 
prophecy. We meet the prophets that wrote. We have 
hitherto dealt with prophets that speak and act. The mo- 
ment that you have a prophet that writes, that moment you 
have one who meditates on what he writes. He has to have 
the inspiration, but he can meditate upon and correct his 
inspiration. The old inspired spokesmen uttered every- 
thing, feeling that it was all the word of God; but we who 
come after them see that, while some of it certainly was, 
some of it as certainly was not. The prophet who spoke 
had no opportunities of meditating upon his own inspira- 


tions. Therefore, he could not separate the temporal from the 
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eternal in his word. He had no chance of distinguishing 
his own temperament and his own anger, passion, and indig- 
nation from the word of the Lord. But now, when the 
prophet writes, then he must think of what he has written. 
I suppose that all writers know that the true way to write 
is this: When the subject pours into you so that it is the 
greatest joy in the world to write it, then write on. Let the 
sheets fly all over the floor; and then pick them up and read 
them over quietly and carefully, and keep everything your 
mature judgment says is good, and deliberately scratch out 
everything that your mature judgment says is poor or un- 
worthy. And so you see that, when you have an Israelitish 
prophet that writes, all the old, wild license becomes tem- 
pered by judgment. The ecstatic outpouring has some 
sense of restraint, and has guidance behind it. Certainly, 
the restraining power may be of such force in a highly cul- 
tured generation that it may check and clog the inspiration. 
Nevertheless, in order to create the masterpieces of all time, 
you must have both. In the eighth century before Christ, 
a grand array of writers in the Southern kingdom suddenly 
appeared. The Southern kingdom had the priceless blessing 
of having a dynasty that lived. The name of their great 
hero, David, was so deeply rooted in the affections of men 
that again and again, when, perhaps, some foolish king was 
killed by his servants, no successor was even thought of, 
save a son of the house of David. This gave a stability to 
Judah that Northern Israel never had. J: is in Judah that 
Amos appears. He is a shepherd of Tekoa, whom the 
Lord took out of his sheepfolds, and said, “ Go and prophesy 
against Israel!” and he took his life in his hands and went 
to Bethel. For the first time you see the religious reformers 
inside of Jehovah's worship. Amos prophesies against 
Bethel because there is a calf in the shrine, and it is but a 
calf, and man made it, and not God. The prophetic idea of 
God has risen. Amos says that Jehovah is not God of 
Israel alone. Jehovah is he that made the heavens, that 
rules in all the earth, and does good and is just to all the 
world. That is, he asks no longer, “Is there no God in 
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Israel?” but “ What does the Lord of all the earth desire?” 
Jehovah will punish Edom, because they were unkind to the 
poor captives. Jehovah will punish Moab, because he 
burned the bones of the king of Edom into lime. It was 
a brutal thing to do. Jehovah will punish Judah, because 
they have despised that higher light which Jehovah gave to 
them. The lower idea of Jehovah meets the higher in the 
persons of Amos and Amaziah, priest of Bethel. 

Of course, you must not expect everything to be done in 
a day. Amos, in his vision, sees Jehovah standing on the 
wall of Jerusalem with a plummet in his hand. To him, 
Jehovah still appears in the form of a man; but the quali- 
ties of Jehovah are now divine. Here, then, we have the 
first clean word of pure out-and-out monotheism. The 
prophets of the eighth century in Judah most distinctly 
believed in one Eternal. That sun has begun to shine 
which since has shone around the world. And so that little 
precious Book of Amos, which I am afraid so few read, con- 
tains, perhaps, the first distinct word of our creed which we 
have inherited down from spiritual father to spiritual son. 

One more word of Amos. Saith Jehovah, “Is there a 
thing that I do, but I tell it to my servants the prophets?” 
That is the key-note of the prophecy of Israel. When 
Jehovah is. going to do a thing, the first one that under- 
stands it is going to be, is his prophet. When the Eternal 
wills a higher progress to man, then Jehovah touches the 
forehead of the prophet of the hour with his hand, and the 
man sees it; and so Amos felt that the God of earth and 
heaven had summoned him to call the people to a higher, 
purer, nobler justice and more spiritual worship. I accept 
him as one of the preachers in our pulpit; and I feel that 
there is a distinct succession from that time to this,—an 
apostolic succession of minds,—and that holy hands have 
grasped holy hands through all these centuries around this 
central truth. Of all the countries of the world, a country 
like America needs to feel this historic sense of a great 
common life, lived by all true souls throughout the ages. 
Only thus can we unite ourselves to the sacred struggles 
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of these Hebrew seers, and clasp hands with them across 
twice a thousand years. Only thus can we still hear their 
voices across the ocean of time saying to us, “Be true! 
True to Jehovah, true to the Eternal, who is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever!” 

S. R. CALTHROP. 


A TALK ABOUT NOVELS. 

What is the right definition of “a novel”? We use all 
the terms of narrative prose fiction, especially the terms 
“romance” and “novel,” in a very uncertain fashion, and 
are likely to continue so to use them; for to define them 
accurately is no easy matter. “The novel,” says Webster, 
“ is a fictitious tale or narrative in prose, intended to exhibit 
the operation of the passions, and particularly of love”; 
and “the romance differs from the novel, as it treats of 
actions and adventures of an unusual and wonderful charac- 
ter,— that is, according to the Welsh signification, it vaults 
or soars beyond the limits of fact and real life and often of 
probability.” With the former definition, we are expected 
to cover such diverse productions as, for instance, Miss Bur- 
ney’s Evelina, Kingsley’s Hypatia, George Eliot’s Middle- 
march, Ebers’ Eyyptian Princess, Scott’s Ivanhoe, and 
James’ The Portrait of a Lady; and, with the second, The 
Mysteries of Udolpho and— for Hawthorne expressly calls 
himself a romancer — The House of the Seven Gables. 

But the truth is that it is not etymology which determines 
the meaning of words. Ideas always have been and always 
will be independent of their signs. We use the expression 
“to clothe one’s thought in words” commonly enough; but, 
if we would remember that words actually are only the 
clothes of thought, and that ideas, like small boys, grow 
without regard to the size of their jackets, we would be, on 
the one hand, a little more careful how we measured other 
people’s ideas. by our word-garments, and, on the other, a 
little less impatient of misunderstanding. 

Something less than a century and a half ago, a new idea 
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made its appearance; and its small limbs were thereupon 
encased in the word-jacket “novel.” But it has grown since 
then, grown with marvellous rapidity ; and its jacket, which, 
in this respect does not resemble the small boy’s, has 
stretched with it, until its present measurements are very 
unlike those of a hundred and fifty years ago. If any one 
wishes proof of this, let him read, first, Clarissa Harlowe, 
and then, if life be not quite extinct, James’ The Portrait 
of a Lady. The word novel has represented one thing in 
the past, and represents a quite different thing at present; 
and the question now is, What are the capabilities of the 
idea for which it stands, and what shall we strive to make 
it represent in the future? For the subject is of immense 
importance. That the novel is one of the most decided 
factors as well as sensitive indicators of that indefinite arti- 
cle, about which we are so fond of talking, our present civ- 
ilization, few will deny. The love of fiction, of something 
imagined, is as old as man; and to-day, when we have quite 
disposed of the fairies and ogres, and whole detachments of 
the remaining ghosts are being bowled over daily, the love 
of it is as strong as ever. And I believe that the explana- 
tion of this lies in great measure in the human instinct for 
more life, fuller life. The healthy, intelligent nature is 
always seeking, since it cannot lengthen life, to widen it; 
and the curiosity, sometimes reverent, sometimes irreverent, 
which accompanies increased knowledge, adds to this. Men 
and women, the least reserved as well as the most reserved, 
are shut in by moats well-nigh impassable to their fellow- 
creatures; and friendship is but the more or less successful 
bridging over of these moats. Now and then in the world’s 
history, two men or two women, or a man and a woman, 
build the bridges of such stout materials of sympathy and 
understanding that they may be crossed and recrossed at 
will. But these most blessed of mortals are the elect few. 
Most of us feel the narrowness and isolation of our crowded 
lives, whether we realize it or not; and I think that in the 
instinctive desire to get outside of our boundaries and into 
the lives of others lies one of the chief explanations of the 
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love of fiction. We are so curiously like as well as unlike 
everybody else that we go about involuntarily, and often 
unconsciously, comparing and contrasting and widening our 
horizon lines by the aid of other people’s experiences. 

But, wherever the explanation lies, the love of fiction and 
the power of fiction are facts, and facts of so much impor- 
tance that the subject of the lines upon which the novel 
is developing has become one of great interest. Shall a 
novel be written with this object, or with that object, or 
shall it be written with no object whatever? Ough: it to 
teach a lesson, or is a novelist’s sole duty to amuse? Shall 
it be moral and incidentally artistic, or shall it be artistic 
and incidentally moral? At one extreme stands the French 
realistic school and its friends waving aloft -its banner of 
“ Art for art’s sake,” and at the other stand the admirers of 
Miss Edgeworth and Miss Austen; and between the two we 
find represented every shade of opinion, and among others 
this,— that art is the re-creation of the beautiful, and that 
the beautiful and the moral are branches of the same stem. 

Henry James, in his charming article upon “ Ivan Turgué- 
nief,” in the Atlantic for January, 1884, says of the first class, 
the modern French school: “It would have been late in the 
day to propose among them any discussion of the relation 
of art to morality, any question as to the degree in which a 
novel might or might not concern itself with the teaching 
of a lesson. They had settled these preliminaries long ago, 
and it would have been primitive and incongruous to recur 
to them. The conviction that held them together was the 
conviction that art and morality are two perfectly different 
things, and that the former has no more to do with the latter 
than it has with astronomy or embryology. The only duty 
of a novel was to be well written, that merit included every 
other of which it was capable.” To balance this quotation, 
here is one from Sidney Lanier, in his The English Novel, 
and the Principle of its Development, “ He who has not yet 
perceived how artistic beauty and moral beauty are conver- 
gent lines which run back into a common ideal origin, and 
who, therefore, is not afire with moral beauty just as with 
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artistic beauty,— he, in short, who has not come to that 
stage of quiet and eternal frenzy in which the beauty of 
holiness and the holiness of beauty mean one thing, burn as 
one fire, shine as one light, within him, is not yet the great 
artist.” 

One of the chief stumbling-blocks to some of us in this dis- 
cussion is, I think, that ancient and time-honored one in all 
discussions,— indefiniteness in the terms employed. What do 
we mean when we speak of a novel as natural or unnatural, 
as moral, as artistic? What do we mean by realism, ideal- 
ism? By natural, do we mean that the personages of a 
story are so delightfully commonplace that they are almosi 
precisely like people we know, or do we mean that they are 
the creation of a deep knowledge of humanity? Do we 
mean by unnatural that we never met men and women quite 
like them, or do we mean that they are inconsistent with 
themselves? Do we mean by moral, as applied to novels, 
stupid, or do we mean concerning right and wrong conduct? 
By artistic, coldly analytic, or well proportioned, well com- 
posed? By realism, do we mean the collecting of details, gen- 
erally of unpleasant details, or do we mean faithfulness to 
reality? And, lastly, do we mean by idealism untruth, or 
the power of the imagination to create possible beauty? If 
the latter set of definitions is allowed, can we not have a 
natural, moral, artistic, realistic, and idealistic novel all be- 
tween the same covers? Such a novel would most as- 
suredly be didactic, just because it would be true. If we 
look the words in the face; we cannot get away from that. 
But it would be so not as the sermon or the essay is didac- 
tic, but as life itself is didactic. It will not say, “If you 
mix yellow and blue, you will get a green”: it will mix the 
yellow and blue before your eyes, and show you what they 
make. The man who is ruining himself mentally and phys- 
ically by excess does not usually go about saying, “See what 
a fool I am!” The woman whose only interest lies in the 
demands of fashion and society is not in the habit of calling 
our attention to how little she is making of her life. Yet 
there they are, and there is the lesson of their lives; and you 
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cannot help seeing it, even if you meet them when you 
are only in search of amusement. The teaching of such a 
novel as Romola is not something tacked on, it is in the very 
nature of the book. A story teaches the truth just in pro- 
portion to its faithfulness to nature; and if it be unfaithful 
to nature, it cannot be made to do so by direct preaching on 
the part of the author. Though he sprinkle every page with 
the truisms of morality, if he portrays life from a false stand- 
point, he has failed to write a moral novel. No amount of 
truisms will compensate for the lack of truth. As Trollope, 
in his delightful Autobiography, says, comparing poetry and 
prose: “By either, false sentiments may be fostered, false 
notions of humanity may be engendered, false honor, false 
love, false worship, may be created ; by either, vice instead of 
virtue may be taught. But by each equally may true honor, 
true love, true worship, and true humanity be inculcated ; and 
that will be the greatest teacher who will spread such truth 
the widest.” 

There are two ways in which a novel, outside of artistic, 
in the sense of constructive, considerations, may fail of reach- 
ing greatness. It may fail through ignorance or wilful per- 
version of the laws which regulate human action, or it may 
fail through an unspiritual understanding of these laws. If 
all novels deserving to be ranked in the first division could 
be heaped together and set on fire, we might dispense for a 
time with the services of the sun. If those deserving to be 
placed in the second division were similarly treated, they 
would make but a small pile in proportion; yet, were I 
offered my choice to which I would apply the match, I 
should select the latter. I do not believe it would be very 
difficult for a man or woman with intelligence only slightly 
above the average to write a poor novel, but it is certainly 
one of the most difficult things in the world to write a great 
one. For to accomplish the- latter requires the keenest 
insight into the most intricate of human laws,— those regu- 
lating the interaction of men and women,—a spiritual com- 
prehension of these laws, and a faithful adherence to them. 
It is there that the numberless second-rate, third-rate, fourth- 
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rate, and no-rate-at-all novels fail. They fail because, while 
many a writer possesses humor, pathos, it may be descrip- 
tive and dramatic power, that wide and deep comprehension 
of human nature in the small and in the large, which is nec- 
essary in the creation and control of fictitious character, is 
one of the rarest of all endowments. 

Of course, I am not referring at all to the short and unpre- 
tentious stories, or, as one might call them, extended anec- 
dotes, which are rather the fashion nowadays, and which 
resemble the novel proper much as a light and graceful 
sloop resembles an ocean steamer. Many of these are 
charming; but in a goodly portion of them “the bed is 
shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it, and the 
covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in it.” 

We might in the face of etymology divide fiction into two 
parts, false fiction and true fiction. Of the former, I would 
only say that, though the greater part of it is very bad 
indeed, a portion of it is very good in its way. It is useful 
as the comic opera is useful, and stands in much the same 
relation to the highest development of the novel as the 
comic opera does to the Shaksperian drama. It affords the 
most perfect intellectual rest ever yet discovered; for, as 
far as any benefit to be derived from it is concerned, I 
should rank it considerably below billiards and whist. 

But our concern is with what I have called true fiction 
alone; fiction, that is, which is only fact extended, fact 
developed. Is it absurd to say that in the fact of the stone 
quarry lies the fiction of the cathedral, in the fact of the 
color-box lies the fiction of the picture? If you do not obey 
the law of the stone, you will make a bad cathedral; if you 
do not understand the mysterious nature of color, you will 
make a bad picture. Fiction must be carried out on the 
lines of fact, or it will be a useless and dead thing. 

A novel might be likened to a game of chess. Under 
all circumstances, the pieces can only be moved according 
to their nature, the bishop diagonally, the castle in a straight 
line. Now in the course of your game, it may become con- 


venient for you to have your bishop on a certain square. 
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If he can reach it diagonally, well and good; but if he can- 
not, and you therefore move him thither in a straight line, 
you may bring about a more pleasing combination, but you 
have ceased to play chess. If, however, you are obedient 
to the laws which regulate the movements of the pieces, 
you may play the game a thousand ways. Within certain 
limits, you are free, so free that you may bring about totally 
different combinations every time you sit down at the board. 
In an infinitely more complex fashion, this is true of a novel. 
The author has the great advantage of inventing his own 
pieces. He may select them, as he pleases, from the store- 
house of his imagination, and he may endow them with what 
qualities and capabilities he chooses,— the range here is almost 
without limit, and stretches all the way from a Dorothea 
Brooke to a Becky Sharp ; from an Esmond toa Grandcourt. 
But after he begins his game, after he has grouped his invented 
pieces on their appointed squares, he has only the freedom 
of a chess-player. And if he forgets this, if his mind is so 
set upon certain effective combinations, that to accomplish 
them he is untrue to the nature of the personages of his 
story,— that is, if he constructs his plot outside of their char- 
acters,— he may amuse, but he will not write a great novel. 
The immortal Becky is an example of this perfect consis- 
tency in word and action which constitutes real “natu- 
ralness,” 

But is there not a certain danger in this very naturalism ? 
Not in the naturalism itself, I think, but in an unimaginative 
employment of it. “Give a word, like a dog, a bad name, 
and you hang it,” says some one; and the word “natural- 
istic” is beginning to add to its proper meaning of fidelity 
to nature the spurious meaning of fidelity to nature after 
the manner of Emile Zola. As I said before, a novel may 
fail of reaching greatness, not only through ignorance of 
the laws governing human conduct, but through an un- 
spiritual understanding of those laws, through a failure to 
i pluck out the heart of their mystery. A man may write 
an accurate treatise upon crystallization, and may never 
have caught a glimpse of the inner meaning of the marvel. 
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The trouble with the writers of the French naturalistic 
school is not that they do not paint admirably what they see, 
the trouble lies in the eyes with which they look on life. 
There are certain truths concerning man and his relation 
to life which the novelist can ignore with no more safety 
than a portrait-painter can ignore the truths that a man has 
one nose, one mouth, and two eyes. If he persists in ignor- 
ing them, his work is an absolute failure. These are such 
truths as that “whatsoever a man soweth, that shal) he also 
reap”; that there is a power in all things which “makes 
for righteousness”; that beauty, purity, sweetness, holiness, 
are facts, not names; that virtue is health, vice, disease,— 
very old truths, but as vigorous as ever. It is the recogni- 
tion of these which makes a novel moral, the refusal to 
recognize them which makes it immoral. The spirit in 
which a novelist depicts life is of vastly more consequence 
than the phases of life which he chooses to depict. But of 
one thing we may be sure,—that a writer who sees the 
immovable truths underlying all the entanglement of human 
conduct, who is in himself conscious of the eternal same- 
ness of the good, the beautiful, and the true, will never 
choose to dwell upon vice and crime for their own sake. 
Nor do I see how any such choice can appeal to art for 
protection. ‘The goddess will send down fire upon no such 
altars. When such a man as Octave Feuillet, for instance, 
expends his remarkable powers in the representation of 
deformed and diseased humanity, it is, to me, as if a painter 
with wonderful anatomical knowledge and force of execu- 
tion should elect to paint nothing but physical deformity, 
and that, not for the sake of contrast, but for the sake of 
the deformity itself. He will find models without difficulty, 
but he is false to his art, which is a reaching-up toward 
beauty, not down toward ugliness; and, as an artist, he is 
a failure, and worse than a failure. And this is equally true 
of moral deformity in all departments of art. As Lanier 
has said of a statue of exquisite workmanship: “If the lip 
have a certain fulness which hints of the flesh, if the brow 
be ‘insincere, if in the minutest particular the physical 
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beauty suggest a moral ugliness, that sculptor, unless he be 
portraying a moral ugliness for a moral purpose, may as well 
give over his marble for paving-stones. Time, whose judg- 
ments are inexorably moral, will not accept his work.” 

Of course, I do not mean that a novel should only con- 
cern itself with good people. It is to concern itself with 
nature; and “nature hath meal and bran, contempt and 
grace.” ‘The thread of our life is of a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together.” But the novelist should never 
forget that ugliness is negative, unnatural; that beauty is 
positive, natural. As he who possessed in fullest measure 
what we call the artistic nature, said,— 


“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty ; that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


But though I believe a novel should most assuredly be 
written in a moral spirit, I do not say that it may not be 
injurious to it to be written with a distinct moral object, 
as a special plea, for instance, for the abolition of some 
particular political or social abuse. On the contrary, I 
think that, for two reasons, it almost invariably is injurious: 
first, because the vehicle, as Trollope calls the plot, is apt, 
in such a case, to travel its own road instead of being guided 
by its passengers; and, secondly, because a novel which 
fastens itself upon what is of to-day and will soon be of 
yesterday, instead of concerning itself with that which is for 
all time, will most assuredly be dragged back into the past 
with the special subject of which it treats. It is undoubtedly 
true that fiction has accomplished a vast deal of good in 
this way, but that is not the point. The point is what it 
is that goes to the making of a great novel. 

Now there goes to the making of a great novel much that 
is quite independent of its morality, of the spirit, that is, 
in which it portrays life. A great deal depends in a novel, 
as in a picture, upon its being well proportioned, upon its 
parts being subservient to the whole,—in short, upon its 
artistic construction. It is here that the French take the 
lead. They never sin against art in this sense, they never 
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finish a story before they reach the last page. And they 
therefore produce, what is of prime importance, dramatic 
effect. The novel has this advantage over the drama, it 
is not hampered with scenic requirements. The novelist 
may with a stroke of his pen shift his scene, without rattle 
of pulleys or flapping of canvas; if he can wield that little 
instrument effectively, he can make us hear thunder and 
see lightning, which puts the stage imitations to scorn. 
But the drama has more power, because we stand face to 
face with the characters; there are no glimpses of the 
author’s personality to’ disillusion us. In this respect, the 
novel, I believe, gains by imitating the drama. The more 
the novelist keeps off from his elastic stage, the better. 

It is a pity that George Eliot intersperses the action of 
her stories with so much philosophic soliloquy, it is a pity 
that Thackeray pauses at intervals to inform us that there 
are really no such persons as those about whom he has just 
been telling us. 

And, lastly, it does not seem to me that a novelist is doing 
his best work, if he understands by fidelity to nature fidelity 
only to the special types of nature with which he comes 
in personal contact. If he is afraid to trust his imagination, 
to create, to idealize, he is at best but.a clever copyist. But 
how can the natural and the ideal be combined? How did 
the unknown chisel sculpture the Apollo Belvedere? If the 
artist cannot reach out from the actual to the possible, we 
shall have to turn our backs upon the so-called Venus of 
Milo. She is ideal in her beauty, but she is quite natural. 
If the sculptor gives to his statue three eyes, he has gone 
away from nature; he has created what is abnormal, not an 
idealization, but an absurdity. But, if he carves for us 
a face of exquisite yet human loveliness, the like of which 
we have never seen, let us be glad that he can see with the 
eyes of his mind as well as with those of his body. If the 
novelist places among his dramatis persone a being of super- 
human, or rather— for “superhuman” is a doubtful word 
—unhuman qualities, he also has created an absurdity. 
But if, by the aid of his insight or imagination, whichever 
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you will, he creates for us a character more upright and 
loving than we have ever known, let us be glad that he also 
has realized the possible of our nature, and be thankful for 
the inspiration of this ideal man or woman. It is a postu- 
late in geometry that a terminated straight line may be 
_ produced to any length in a straight line. This should also 
be a postulate in the creation of idealized fictitious char- 
acter; Dinah Morris illustrates its fulfilment, Little Nell 
its unfulfilment. To borrow yet another illustration from 
the constantly suggestive domain of painting, many of the 
best novels nowadays are like pictures of still life, wonder- 
fully clever reproductions, but nothing more. Do we not 
suffer at present from a sort of worship of commonplace- 
ness, a dread of anything off the level? There is too much 
photography, not enough creation. The great novelist must 
also, I believe, be a poet; that is, must possess the poetic 
insight, not of necessity be able to write a poem. 

And when there comes into the world the ideal novelist, 
who shall unite the creative power of Dickens, the wisdom 
of George Eliot, the richness of Scott, the keenness of 
Thackeray, the dramatic force of Hardy, the delicacy of 
Hawthorne, the occasional brilliancy of James, the humor, 
unsparing yet sympathetic, of Howells, and so on ad in- 
finitum, the world will give up inquiring into the object of 
a novel. It will be its own object; it will be, like beauty, 
“its own excuse for being.” 

Averic STANDISH FRANCIS. 
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The Impiety of Theology. 


THE IMPIETY OF THEOLOGY. 


So eccentric a juxtaposition as impiety and theology calls, 
at the start, for a definition of the sense in which the words 
are used. By theology (we quote from the statement of 
Cardinal Newman *), “I simply mean the service of God, or 
the truths we know about God put into system, just as we 
have a science of the stars, and call it astronomy; or of the 
crust of the earth, and cali it geology. For instance, I mean 
—for this is the main point — that as in the human frame 
there is a living principle acting upon it and through it by 
means of volition, so behind the veil of the visible uni- 
verse there is an invisible, intelligent Being acting in it 
and through it as and when he will.” 

By the impiety of theology, we mean the tendency of it to 
drift into unscientific or unwarranted accounts of the truths 
which are known of the Deity, just as astronomy degenerates 
into astrology, or as geology might into foolish tales of sub- 
terranean genii and magic substances. 

Theology means the outcome of the disposition to connect 
and translate the facts of existemce into concrete forms of 
thought and expression, to personify the manifestation of the 
essential Being. The impiety of theology is shown in the 
degeneration of this disposition, so that the facts are disre- 
garded, and childish or mercenary fancy usurps the fune- 
tions of serious and sincere imagination. Or it may be 
stated thus: Theology is the attempt to represent the sug- 
gestions of the universe as to a conscious, immanent, and reg- 
nant life in verbal language and sacred symbol. The im- 
piety of theology is the employment of creed or symbol 
without due reference to the truths they ought to set forth. 
Indeed, we may question whether the theological spirit is 
not responsible for the impiety developed by its existence ; 
whether it be not the initial or incipient stage of intellectual 
aberration concerning divine ideas. 

Max Miller says that “every myth and legend was at first 
an intelligible utterance of an intelligible thought.” The 
ees pe 
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intelligible utterance gradually became obscured through the 
continued popular use of metaphor, until metaphor was re- 
garded as history, and history as revelation. He gives us as 
illustration the story of Phebus and Daphne. At first, men 
said the dawn flees from the rising sun. The words used 
were then personified, became proper names, and, after a 
long lapse of time, they stood for two historic beings,—a 
celebrated youth and maiden, no longer generally associated 
with the dawn and the rising sun. Thus, theology is pictorial 
philosophy, and, in its final stage, philosophical caricature. 
Therefore is it that the intellect has always been prone to 
assume a critical or belligerent attitude to religion after it 
has lost theological self-consciousness. It rebels against the 
distortion and petrifaction of its imaginative efforts. 

First, man thinks freely, naturally; then, he dramatizes 
his thought; then, theologizes it; and, finally, becomes again 
rationalistic, and often in addition, iconoclastic. 

In reviewing the course of history, this truth is borne in 
upon us: Nemesis, in the shape of the reformer and critic, 
is sure to appear whenever there are minds sufficiently self- 
reliant and intelligent. It matters not how complete or ven- 
erable the ecclesiastical organizations may become, or how 
popular or political the church may be, the hour always 
strikes when what the priest has said in secret is heard upon 
the housetops. | 

There surely never was a religion more fully intrenched 
behind organization, custom, law, and popular support, than 
that of the ancient Egyptians. A stranger in any one of 
their cities, says Rawlinson,* in substance, might have been 
pardoned had he inferred that their chief business in life was 
the observance of the duties of churchmanship. In each 
city and town, one or more grand structures upreared them- 
selves above the rest, the buildings enriched with all that 
Egyptian art could supply of painted and sculptured deco- 
ration, dedicated to the honor and bearing the name of some 
divinity or divinities of the place. A perpetual ceremonial 
of the richest kind went on within the temple walls; scores 

* Religions of the Anctent World. 
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of priests, with shaven heads, and clean white linen gar- 
ments, crowded the courts and corridors; long processions 
made their way up or down the sphinx avenues; incense 
floated in the air; strains of music resounded without pause ; 
hundreds of victims were sacrificed ; ceremony followed cere- 
mony ; the calendar was crowded with festivals; and a week 
rarely passed without the performance of some special rite. 
These were, indeed, days of unanimous conformity. Here 
was one vast church. Here was a faith so potential that it 
held men with invincible rigor to the moral law, and bore in 
upon human consciousness so assured a faith of the life to 
come that the body was embalmed, and often mighty pyra- 
mids were reared for its reception, in sure and certain hope 
that it would be reanimated after three millenniums. These 
were the idyllic days of the priesthood. The Church was 
lord of the world. Theology was permitted a boundless and 
unpruned growth. The credulity and submission of the 
masses were inexhaustible. But deep within the pillared 
and colonnaded courts was the concealed god Ammon, the 
image of the nameless one. Here was the shrine to which 
esotericism came and confessed its true estimate of the popu- 
lar divinities. For centuries, this national religion toyed 
with the artificial, humored, employed it. No suspicion in- 
vaded the general mind of the real belief of its better-edu- 
cated fellow-worshippers. But the day came when the con- 
cealed god vanquished all the rest, when the priest’s whis- 
pers were heard above his formal professions. Rationalism 
triumphed (as it always does) at the expense of ecclesias- 
ticism; and the Egyptian gods, as Tiele * says, became, for 
the most part, moral beings, unveiled symbols of righteous- 
ness, truth, and probity. The old mythology in its multi- 
tudinous forms vanished into the background of the past, or 
to the haunts of inaccessible superstitions,—for they were 
explained ! 

The ancient Roman system, in its beginning, was a natural 
and frank idealization of the experience of the people. 
Everything had its celestial mirage. The house, the field, 
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the eras of peace and war, the spring, the harvest, were 
“touched with emotion.” The parallel between the func- 
tions of the gods and the activities of men was so obvious 
that the thoughtful could not but see the one was a reflec- 
tion of the other. Its theology was mundane, but it was 
also legitimate and honest. It commanded respect, if it 
failed to awaken the highest reverence. None could scoff 
at Ceres without reflecting on agriculture, nor on Vulcan 
without deriding handicraft, nor on Vesta without deprecia- 
ting domestic virtue. It sustained a superficial, but at the 
same time a simple, happy cultus. But when theologians 
exaggerated and elaborated the popular mythology, when 
naturalism was made to give place to supernaturalism, and 
when supernaturalism was subordinated to ecclesiastical 
polity, then the Roman belief became oppressive, ignorant 
of its meaning and origin, and provocative of secularism. 

The priests were ridiculous before the critics were scorn- 
ful. Taunt and invective greeted them only when they 
were becoming absurd and hypocritical. The augurs 
laughed among themselves, before Lucian made merry with 
their gods. It was only when their craft stooped to the 
grossest artifices for stimulating superstition — such as pre- 
senting heads of onions and poppies in a storm, that the 
Lord of heaven might launch his lightnings at them rather 
than at the heads of men — that the philosophical class broke 
out into sarcastic infidelity. 

The riot of the imagination and the impositions of priest- 
craft did for the Church what luxury accomplished for the 
State, so that when Christianity, crude, plebeian, fanatical, 
but sincere and inspired, antagonized it,— although its in- 
terests were interwoven with those of the State, and impiety 
to the gods was treason; although it could and did com- 
mand all the terrors of persecution,— yet, when it came 
forth to the light to defend itself, it proved to be so etio- 
lated that it withered even in the dawning light of the new 
faith. 

Not to particularize further, it is enough to say that the 
history of the religious sentiment is the story of a flight 
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from system to system of belief, from idol to idol, from tem- 
ple to temple, with ever the same recoil, exasperation, and 
scorn at having been imposed upon by unworthy and irra- 
tional dogma. A temple once passed is never re-entered ; 
and, though the shrine were before invested with the most 
impressive sublimity, and approached with the deepest rev- 
erence, in the hour of revolt nothing can save it from deri- 
sion and destruction. 

The uniformity of history bears conclusive testimony tu 
man’s latent consciousness of inability to represent divine 
things in a form permanently satisfactory to himself. He 
is like an amateur artist trying to paint a portrait of the 
object of his passionate affection. At first, he is delighted 
with his production, because it wears a resemblance of her ; 
but afterward, moved by a more exacting taste and calmer 
judgment, he pronounces it an insipid likeness or a positive 
caricature, and, having destroyed it, tries again with the 
same experience of temporary satisfaction and permanent 
disgust. 

The theologies, mythologies, and idols of religion, trans- 
formed, heaped up, and cast away, are the pathetic witnesses 
that man has a conception, a feeling, concerning God tran- 
scending all expression. Their restatement -or desertion, 
proves his innate appreciation of the highest truth, as surely 
as did their creation. Considerations of affection for the 
traditional and accustomed, superstitious fears, the impor- 
tunity of personal or ecclesiastical interests, only impede, 
they do not finally arrest his quest of more veracious utter- 
ances. The credulous, the interested, the mystagogue, may 
embalm his earlier and repudiated thought, attribute it to 
Heaven, and cover it with sanctity and mystery, but at last 
he recognizes it as his own, and insists on speaking his liv- 
ing, riper convictions. 

This is, indeed, as it should be. It is to his honor that he 
rejects the outgrown symbol, and should be pardoned, if he 
assail it. But the impious care so little for justice to the 
facts on which dogma rests, care so little how the deity of 
their worship be represented, that they fanatically or dog- 
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gedly conserve the obsolete or distorted philosophy, because 
it best serves the interests of hierarchy or church. 

Religion receives her worst wounds in the house of her 
friends, suffers most from her own servants; for they vaunt 
their sectarian theology as an exact science, as teaching too 
sacred for discussion; call it revelation (as it grows obscure) ; 
wnd insist that inspiration means authorship. Yet this is 
the very last thing they should do; for no teaching is less 
coherent, less worthy of permanence, or less scientific. And, 
when theology is properly called scientific, it is only in the 
sense art may be called the science of idealizing imitation. 
So theology is the attempt to reproduce these facts of the 
universe which suggest a Deity in popular and inspiring 
hieroglyphic. 

Theology is the proudest of teachings, whereas it should 
be the humblest. It does not, tt cannot, say anything well. 
It is a makeshift, an essay. While the theologian is arro- 
gantly vaunting his tenets, the devout rationalist is saying: 
“If thou requirest wisdom, I am simple; if thou biddest 
me know thee, Lord, thou art wonderful. Higher than 
heaven’s height, what can I know? Deeper than hell’s pit, 
how can I understand? I will not utter fables in thy name. 
I will not glorify thee by calling good or evil beyond the 
truth.” Or, as Jesus said, “I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. 
Even so, Father: for so it seemed good in thy sight.” But 
“the wise and prudent” go on insisting that they know 
all that can be known; and a religion without their fantas- 
tic literature is simply “ natural piety,” by which they mean 
a wild, uncultivated, and useless development of the spirit- 
ual sentiments. The babes, nevertheless, think and pray 
on; and these babes are sometimes theologians, too, but theo- 
logians who have outgrown or escaped the dogmatic and 
sacerdotal spirit, and take theology, as they do poetry or 
prose, for what it is. Thus, James Martineau says: “God 
is neither a being to be classified nor a phenomenon to be 
foreseen. Such procedures of the mind are quite inapplica- 
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ble, except to the finite and transient. And he who goes 
forth upon them may find whatever begins to be, but not 
that which forever is; may rightly dispose of this and that, 
but never meet the All in All.” The only satisfactory func- 
tion of theology is limited to saying what God is not, what 
are unworthy expressions concerning him, and what at pres- 
ent seem most like him. It can never say with propriety 
what he is in himself, or how he should be spoken of for- 
ever. 

In pressing our indictment against theology, we cannot 
limit ourselves to the old creeds. We must go further, and 
show that the universal tendency is the same wilful spirit, 
obtruding the symbol into the place of the fact it stands 
for, treating revelation as private and complete, and insist- 
ing that God is an historic personage, or, at least, one who is 
so far finite that we can portray him. Even among our- 
selves (although it seems to me we value truth as few sects 
have valued it before us), how many are willing to admit, 
in so many words, that the ascriptions of personality and 
paternity to God are mere adumbrations of our conscious- 
ness of the essential Being? Yet: to insist that God is liter- 
ally a person, literally a father, is as puzzling in one way as 
to say God is a trinity in unity is in another. How few 
seem to recognize that the denial of personality may be 
inspired by a deeper, finer insight than its assertion! The 
man who says, “God is a person,” fastens on private exist- 
ence as the chief thing in the universe. He says, “ God is 
a spirit like myself.” But private existence is not the chief 
thing. The individual is ephemeral, dependent, in compari- 
son with the nation or the race. Hence, a more imposing 
symbol were the genius of a nation or of a civilization, or, 
higher still, of humanity. When we say, God is a person, 
we are trying to run the universal Being into the mould of 
not only finite, but of private experience; whereas, our op- 
ponent, who says that he is not a person, may be trying to 
save the conception of God from degradation. Our right 
to say, God is a person, is conditioned by our willingness to 
admit the purely poetic or symbolic quality of the expres- 
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sion. The moment we dogmatize, that moment we are 
impious ; for if we say, God is this, we are saying that he is 
immeasurably less than he is, we are misrepresenting and 
belittling him. But if we say, God seems to us now like 
a person, we need not say how like, or bar a different or 
better representation to-morrow. Nor need we suspect the 
piety and wisdom of the man who says he must be imper- 
sonal, and is unknowable. 

Then there is the symbol most precious to us,—‘“ God 
the Father.” Litevalism — that is, unspiritual supernatural- 
ism— may render even this a hindrance to the soul in its ap- 
proach to the Life of being. To save it from an impious use, 
we must constantly remind ourselves that it is but illustra- 
tive, although the best, the most appropriate, for the present. 
Heine confessed that he had outgrown the need of a heav- 
enly Father. Surely, we may come to the same exclamation 
some day, without his bitterness and scorn, and without 
reproach. When one hears his little children praying, “ Our 
Father, which art in heaven,” it seems very fit and beautiful ; 
and we are prejudiced in favor of the phrase, for it is com- 
plimentary to us. We know even they, in their simplicity, 
would start and wonder, certainly would not pray as confid- 
ingly and tenderly, if they were taught to say, “ Our School- 
master, who art in heaven,” or even, “ Our Minister.” But 
we are standing by, and tiiey feel nothing inappropriate in 
saying, “Our Father”; yet, now that we have become 
parents, painfully impressed with the shortcomings and lim- 
itations of our office and the infirmity of our deepest affec- 
tion, we feel that the symbol is vitiated. It is not, after 
all, so august a thing to be father or mother as we once 
thought. We transmit far more than we originate. He- 
redity is more influential than parentage. Hence, when 
we pray, “Our Father,” it is because we have nothing bet- 
ter to say. And when the symbol fails not in view of 
its origin, when there is nothing but the romance of pater- 
nity about it, one sometimes feels its inadequacy or even 
its inappropriateness. We recall many such hours,— one 
notably, when a thousand sights and sounds suggestive of 
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God’s tenderness drew the accustomed and filial expression 
to our lips, and when truth loomed up, as from a grave, and 
interdicted it. The bright summer day, ripening into even- 
ing, was about us; the exhilarated holiday company thronged 
the vessel; the fairy land of vacation rest was before us,— 
when some one pointed across the waters to a hill. It was 
Gay Head. All knew the story, and recalled the shiver it 
invoked. How the steamship, at dead of night, went down 
with its shrieking and forsaken crew; how the bodies, not 
only of men and women, but also of little children, came 
floating ashore the next morning, their fair hair all matted 
with sand and weed, and their tender flesh grinding against 
the shore. We began to say, “Our Father, which art in 
heaven,” only to feel choked and confounded. Nay! nay! 
the facts said, not in this, not wholly, not always a father. 
There is no fatherhood in heaven or on earth, nothing of 
this spirit anywhere, but would revolt at doing or permitting 
this. But the glory of God was -uil about us, and the 
heart could not abandon its reverence and trust. So, if we 
prayed, it was a prayer like this: “I cannot name Thee, I 
cannot conceive what this means; or how thy righteousness 
and tenderness could consent. But I thank thee for the 
voice of the ages, for the revelation of the whole, which bids 
me adore thee amid the wreck and rage of events, and say, 
‘Though thou slay me, yet will I trust in thee!’” 

Such experiences warn us to stand as spectators, watchers 
of God, receiving good and evil, light and darkness, joy and 
sorrow, life and death; and let the facts, or rather the truth 
which the facts manifest, name him; and let it work in us 
such awe, trust, silence, or speech, as it needs must. 

There is, then, reason for even liberals to beware lest the- 
ological symbols should, at their hands, serve a misleading 
and therefore impious use. We need to touch our idols, and 
say aloud, “ They are stone!” lest we forget God. 

Furthermore, the theological mind is not conducive of 
devotion. It has a tendency to hinder piety. Just as a man, 
absorbed in the contemplation of the mystery of his own 
being, is in danger of losing the sense of the joyous, ruddy 
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realities of human life, so the accentuation of the doctrinal 
side of religion tends to blur one’s consciousness of the 
Divine Presence, and chill our devout affections. If we 
force dogmatic theology on the congregation, we numb their 
sense of reverence; and they who came to adore the Eternal 
are beguiled into revolving an intellectual problem. The 
priest becomes a literary specialist, rather than chief spirit- 
ual guide and worshipper. It is a faithful saying of the old 
Scripture: “Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of 
God, and be more ready to hear, than to give the sacrifice of 
fools: for they consider not that they do evil. Be not rash 
with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty to utter 
anything before God: for God is in heaven, and thou upon 
earth: therefore let thy words be few.” 

Atheism is not, for the most part, a revolt against God, 
but against dogmatic theism. It is as natural for the mind 
to adore the Eternal, in some form or other, as to suspect the 
validity of its sentiment. Our spiritual perception waxes 
and wanes. We pray, and cease to pray. We hope and 
fear by turns. It is the polemic which forces a man to take 
sides with his unbelief. It is only when controversy awak- 
ens our combative instincts that we vaunt as our creed 
what comes to us when the imagination is weakest, and life 
poorest. 

Atheism withers in silence. If man be left unassailed, he 
will sooner or later turn on it. As rare George Dawson put 
it, he will cry: “I don’t always believe you exist, O heavenly 
Father! Yesterday, I had an atheistic mood; to-day, a pan- 
theistic; to-morrow, I hope to have a fit of lowly trust.” 
As surely as there are facts on which theism can rest, so 
surely will unbelief succumb before them. 

So, then, the obtrusion of theology, especially in its cor- 
rupter forms, is distracting to piety. The priest’s true office 
is to keep men to the state of mind and heart wherein each 
can come to God for himself, not to prejudice and perplex 
with the theories of a learned Jew or of a semi-pagan Chris- 
tian of centuries ago. In other words, theology was made 
for man, and not man for theology. 
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Again, the tendency of theology is schismatic. All theol- 
ogies are local, all conceptions of God tribal, and all church- 
manship is largely worship at the shrine of one’s ancestors. 
Every body of divinity is a private affair. As no stranger 
was permitted to see the fire on the hearth, in the old Aryan 
world, until he had been adopted into the family, so neither 
Church nor theology yields its benign and special flavor 
except to those who inherit or adopt them. But the feeling 
for God, the sense of his being, unifies mankind; a natural, 
original philosophy brings us to a common shrine, and in- 
spires the sentiment: “Have we not all one Father? Hath 
not one God created us?” Formal theology divides the mo- 
ment it enters. It not only disintegrates, but antagonizes. 
Thus, the more theological a sect, the more bigoted and war- 
like it becomes. 

The last indication of the impiety of theology is the habit 
of a virtual assumption of a sort of superiority to God. As 
political managers who arrange the candidate’s campaign, 
direct what phase of his views and what interpretation of his 
career and character had better be presented to insure votes, 
so the impious churchman cares not so much to declare what 
God has declared of himself, as to make up an account which 
shall retain or secure worshippers. Everything not in har- 
mony with ‘the average sentiment as to what is becoming in 
the Deity is veiled, explained away, or denied. One class 
of his works is attributed to nature, others to the devil. 
The sect nearest to us, in many respects, goes so far as to 
abandon itself to the worship of amiability or induigence ; 
complacently ignores the idea of hell, as if, save in the 
single quality of duration, all that has ever been predicted 
of a future perdition has not been literally realized over 
and over again. But piety says, “Shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?” and 
leaves it to him to justify his ways to men, if he see fit. It 
admits, with Emerson, “The way of Providence is a little 
rude. The habit of snake and spider, the snap of the tiger 
and other creepers and bloody jumpers, the crackle of the 
bones of his prey in the coil of the anaconda,— these are in 
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the system, and our habits are like theirs. You have just 
dined; and, however scrupulously the slaughter-house is 
concealed in the graceful distance of miles, there is com- 
plicity, expensive races,— race living at the expense of race, 
—let us not deny it up and down. Providence has a wild, 
rough, incalculable road to its end; and it is of no use to try 
to whitewash its huge, mixed instrumentalities, or to dress 
up that terrific benefactor in a clean shirt and white neck- 
cloth of a student of divinity.” Better so, than assuming 
to manage the divine character in the interest of human 
nervousness or of ecclesiastical exigencies. 

True adoration is to bow down before the Eternal, as he 
is in the sum of what we know of his revelations. The 
worst that can then be said is that his ways are inscrutable, 
and this is but saying that they are not ours. 

A complete account of the universe through all time, and 
indeed beyond, is necessary to a wholly coherent theology ; 
but this is and ever must be impossible to man, as we know 
him. It is said that, when Sir Isaac Newton proved the the- 
ory of gravitation and certain laws of the solar system, there 
were not more than eight persons in the whole world who 
could thoroughly master his calculations. If, then, but nine 
persons could understand a fragment of the universe, were 
it surprising that no man should ever be able to grasp its 
whole significance, or appropriately and exhaustively express 
its immanent intelligence ? 

To us, it is at once a rational despair and supreme rever- 
ence which says, “He is unknowable.” A poor word, in- 
deed; a tempting victim for the acute logician, but no more 
vulnerable than “infinite.” It means, not a being unindi- 
cated, but one unrevealed. God is unknowable, as space. 
Space is a self-contradictory idea. If it be what we think, 
it has bounds; but, if it have bounds, it is not what we 
think. Matter is unknowable. This, too, is a self-contra- 
dictory idea, certainly, according to the atomic theory ; for, 
if the ultimate atom have weight, it is divisible, and is not, 
therefore, ultimate. But, if it be ultimate, it is indivisible, 
and therefore not ponderable ; that is, it is not matter at all. 
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Life is unknowable. “What amI?” is a question never 
answered. Nor can we ever conceive of man ever knowing 
what that is which he is. Space, time, matter, force, life, 
are unknown; and, because we can have no notion of ever 
knowing them, we say they must be unknowable. 

“Infinite” is simply the patrician form of the word “ igno- 
rance.” It stands for the imaginary extension of vista. 
Pride says, “ Infinite,’”—humility says, “ Unknowable.” 
To me, it is very like pure assumption to imagine that the 
human intellect may comprehend all things. Intellect is a 
thing of kinds as well as of degrees. Ours is as entirely 
anthropomorphic as the dog’s is canine. Imaginative reason- 
ing deals in only more attenuated images than those of the 
ordinary operations of the mind. The scientific man sus- 
pects their quality, and cries out, with Sir Isaac Newton, 
“OQ Physics, beware of Metaphysics!” And we might chal- 
lenge any wholly self-possessed philosopher to deny that the 
doubt often troubles him, lest metaphysics be ghosts of the 
mind. 

A dog could legitimately reason that canine intelligence 
might be expanded so as to comprehend man. But what 
creature could be more cursed than that which, formed in 
the fashion of a dog, thinks as a man? For, in truth, he 
would be man with the environment of the dog. The evo- 
lution of mind has ever kept pace with the evolution of 
body ; but what sign is there of an evolution of body beyond 
man? Why, then, shall we talk of the limitless possibilities 
of mind and not of the increase of its physical basis? Is it 
not as rational to say we may become supreme in personal 
mastery of nature, or in personal comprehension of it? 
Shall we be as gods only in one respect, and inferior to 
a savage in all others? Extra-human, extra-mundane, in 
mind, utterly, hopelessly mortal, local, and insignificant in 
our physical nature? Then, indeed, were every man a Pro- 
metheus bound. 

There is nothing more plainly revealed than that human- 
ity, as it is, is the apex of terrestrial development. What 
addition can be made to his body? Wings? He knows 
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these are things of the past, refined for him into hands. 
What else can he conceive of as desirable for the body? So 
of language, ideas, hopes,— what more can he say but ex- 
tended and embellished versions of what he has said? What 
more car he do than work in the old materials of the earth, 
albeit he makes steam-engines instead of crutches or sedan 
chairs? He and his,—everything is autochthon. The 
world is a basin which holds all we have. 

We say man, in time and space on the earth, has bounds, 
mental as well as physical, which he cannot pass over. He 
is one of a series, though the highest in that series, having 
insurmountable limitations. And the day will come when 
the theory of human development shall appall man, as now it 
flatters him ; for the truth will force itself to the front,— that 
what develops must decline, what grows must perish. Thus, 
man can only understand the things about him, and these 
on the surface; and because God is God, and not man, he 
is incomprehensible. 

As surely as God is, he must be transcendent. It is 
not to the shame of our reason that it cannot grasp the 
Lord in all and of all, but it is to its shame to think that 
by searching we can find him out; for such search can only 
have for its object a man, a humanity. True piety means 
contentment with nature as it is and must be. True piety 
means intellectual as well as moral reconciliation with God ; 
taking the Eternal as he is pleased to manifest himself, 
even when these manifestations appear contradictory and 
unworthy; referring all discord and anomaly to our im- 
perfect powers of synthesis; reverently trusting that what 
seems the foolishness, the immorality, or cruelty of God is 
wiser, better, kinder, than man’s highest wisdom, noblest 
virtue, or tenderest affection. 

It spake in Hooker (to quote from a quotation): “Our 
soundest knowledge is to know we know him not, as indeed 
he is,— neither can know him; and that our safest eloquence 
concerning him is our silence, whereby we confess with- 
out confession that his glory is unsearchable, his greatness 
beyond our capacity and reach.” It counsels reason that, if 
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it would be severely scientific, it should be profoundly hum- 
ble, and say, with faith and experience,— 


“ No voice can speak his voice, 
No words his essence tell, 
Felt beyond feeling’s verge, 
Inner, ineffable. 


“ Enough to know him here, 
Far, near, within, around ; 

The heavenly treasure flies 
Before the touch of sound. 


* In silence hold thy faith, 
Unspeakable, alone: 
The unknown future lies 
Hid in the God unknown.” 
R. A. GRIFFIN. 


THE ETERNAL’S SECRET WITH THE PROPHETS. 


The reigning philosophy of our day makes slight account 
of persons. The impersonal laws of physical nature reach 
from the shining dust of the Galaxy to the rock beneath 
our feet. They govern the origin and the development of 
planets, creatures, species, systems, the universe itself. The 
mind of the nineteenth century, introduced, as it were, but 
yesterday to a full conception of this omnipresent legisla- 
tion, self-executing and irresistible, has received an extra- 
ordinary impression. Thoughts that once ruled supreme 
have had to abdicate their despised power, and a strong 
bias of the intellect has driven it far from the ancient paths. 
For the human mind does not advance judicially from age 
to age, leaving only outworn error, welcoming new truth 
only. On the contrary, old verities are often neglected, 
fresh and fascinating errors are often embraced by an inevi- 
table working of our incompleteness. To-day, a new hem- 
isphere of thought has been explored through an astound- 
ing circumnavigation of a world hitherto but half known. 

Over the antique earth persons stood pre-eminent. King, 
hero, prophet, and saint monopolized the historic page. 
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The natural forces that pervaded the world around them, 
and the human powers that gave them birth, rocked their 
cradle, and trained their youth, were ignored as their chron- 
iclers faced the overwhelming bulk of these high personali- 
ties. Hercules, Achilles, Alexander, Cesar, Moses ruler, 
Jesus saviour,— these were the delight of the untrained mind 
unconscious of a philosophy of history, and ignorant of the 
force of “environment.” The mighty tendencies of general 
nature, constant from age to age, and the strong drift of 
expanding humanity itself, were overlooked. This crea- 
turely drama revolved around a few demigods, before whom 
the multitude was as wax, and the material world fluent as 
water. 

The generations pass, the fertile race multiplies enor- 
mously, and obscure, mediocre human nature rises en masse 
to assert itself against the tyranny of the few. The people 
come into being, and, despite the people’s native admira- 
tion for great men, inevitably “the individual withers,” 
and the vast world is more and more. We behold with a 
better instructed eye the slow progress of the race as the 
main moral of all our history. The evolution of society is 
eagerly studied, the biography of individuals loses interest. 

In this time, too, when the sciences of nature are so much 
more advanced toward perfection than the sciences,of man, 
total humanity itself has often seemed to wither before 
the gigantic play of cosmic forces. The life of the entire 
race shrinks to a petty episode in the wide drama of ma- 
terial action and reaction. Our long-sought civilization 
dwindles, and appears but a transitory gift of superhuman 
forces, correlating and transforming themselves with no 
chief regard for human destiny. The new knowledge of 
our era is immense in its proportions. Never will man be 
able again to magnify his freedom as in pre-scientific times. 
But the forces that are not in man must not be allowed 
permanently to minify the soul. Side by side with natural 
powers we must study and appreciate the inward potencies 
of the spiritual life, and the physical must be satisfied to 
rank conjointly with the human environment. The laws of 
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the kingdom of intelligence will ever be of chief interest 
to intelligent beings who comprehend also their constant 
and complex relations to the unintelligent spheres. In the 
face of the great vogue of physical and biological research, 
let us hold fast to the dignity of mental and moral sciences. 
The vehement unfairness toward the human mind and lot 
so often manifest in so-called scientific writings is a natural 
consequence of the new wine of physical science. It is a 
transitory intoxication, not a permanent inspiration. 

For man, then, as well as for nature——man related to 
outward nature, indeed, but also above it,— for the laws of 
the spirit that is in man, as well as for the laws of matter 
and the forces not in us, let us take our impartial stand 
in the interest of universal science. When we fairly balance 
the race and its material environment, let us reverence all 
the forces that do visible work within this sphere of man. 
There are powers that with .the slow persistence of fate 
raise inch by inch the standing-ground of whole nations 
to a higher level. There are subtle forces which leaven 
multitudes with secular influence. There are laws of the 
developing mind and conscience of all humanity, working 
toward a “far-off divine event,” compelling centuries and 
continents toward their destiny. There are unyielding in- 
fluences which show themselves slight in the single life, but 
prodigious in associated multitudes,— instincts for freedom, 
light, and right. We gladly confess the strength of the 
common life in which great and feeble alike have their 
being, and acknowledge the shaping power of the influences 
that move many minds and hearts. So widely diffused are 
they that they seem impersonal altogether, an effluence 
from no single soul, but movements of the common being. 
Deep-running currents in the vast ocean, gulf streams of 
human tendency in the great waters of universal law, they 
bear us all along. 

But in separate ships we sail this unknown sea. The 
God who poured the ocean, and threaded it with rivers 
of northward or southward tendency, also gave strength 
to the individual barks that ply thereon. Rules of naviga- 
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tion are there for every sail; but a rule of rules for the 
whole fleet is this: Follow your admiral. Handle your own 
vessel according to right rule of seamanship, but obey the 
signals of the flagship. Laws of social growth are many, 
and among them stands high and conspicuous the law of 
natural aristocracy, allowing to the few a native leadership, 
to the many a glad and profitable following. The great 
person who once seemed above all law is now recognized as 
embraced in its hold, though as yet we may not trace it 
dictating his coming and his doing. But it is no gain for 
us to drop from our view of causes the uncommon person- 
ality simply because there must be law over bim as over us, 
but as yet obscurely traced. It is one law of human society 
that commanding souls from time to time arise to lead the 
masses on. Deny not the usual evolution, but deny no 
more the mighty personages through whom most often the 
spirit of evolution visibly came. 

When the cant of progress fills the air with noxious gas, 
weakening the foolish will with dreams that “good days 
are shapen of themselves, not of the very life-blood of men’s 
veins,” with suicidal expectations that “to-morrow must be 
wise because to-day is not, nor yesterday,” it is refreshing to 
be forcibly reminded of the truth by a fresh blast from the 
life of a mountainous man, who bought the better day, on 
which we plume ourselves, with the ruddy drops of his 
sad heart. Miserable would have been our lot without 
him. The great man, the hero, is an appointed part of the 
mighty scheme of things. Heroism for the few, admiration 
and love of heroism for the many,— this is a law for man, 
this is a statute in the personal world. Great men shall 
never long cease from earth. And, while they live in per- 
son or in memory, human spirits shall not cease to gravi- 
tate toward them. The Eternal always has secrets for his 
prophets, and after the prophets the nations run. 

Let us consider this law of personality. Distinguish first 
of all the fact that when the true hero comes he rightly com- 
pels our allegiance, and the fact that no great advance is 
finally won without him, from the lamentable abundance of 
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mere idols of the people and pseudo-heroes, who endure but 
a day, and then rightly pass. Reject at once and altogether 
the baseless judgment that the great man always appears 
when he is needed. Never was there a more illogical beg- 
ging of the question than this. Only the instances when 
the hero came are or can be noted. Generations that suf- 
fered, languished, even died, while no redeemer came, are 
calmly passed over by this pseudo-philosophy, which takes 
no more account of negative cases than does a weather 
prophet of the nine cases out of ten in which his predictions 
fail. But consider one of those not infrequent times gross 
and sordid in their temper, and bloated with material pros- 
perity, when there is a veritable famine of the spirit. 
Where, then, are the masters who should rise and rebuke 
the besotted age? Where, then, is the great poet for whom 
withering hearts yet have virtue enough to cry ? — 


“ A thousand laborers ply their task, 
And what it tends to scarcely ask, 
And trembling thinkers on the brink 
Shiver, and know not what to think. 
A thousand dupes point ‘here and there, 
Bewildered by the show and glare ; 
And wise men half have learned to doubt 
Whether we are not best without ” 


the seer who shall tell 


“the purport of their pain, 
And what our silly joys contain ; 
In lasting lineaments portray 
The substance of the shadowy day, 
Our real and inner deeds rehearse, 
And make our meaning clear in verse.” 


The cry rises up, but no angelic man descends. The very 
highest word of the Eternal through the prophet, the man 
of conscience and the spirit, how often is that, too, lacking, 
when it is most earnestly besought? We confidently pro- 
claim, discerning not well the past or the present, that, when 
the hour of destitution comes, the man for the hour will also 
arrive. But they have slight conception of the capacity of 
10 
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man for spiritual salvation who are satisfied with the men 
whom most hours must put up with as best they may. The 
tale of bricks is often doubled, and no Moses comes. 
The tragedies of nations dead and gone prove the surface- 
nature of this boastful theory that great men rain from 
heaven whenever a drought prevails in the land. But 
worse than this confidence is the scepticism which says that 
the time for great men is over; we need them no more; let 
us rejoice before the Lord in the beauty of mediocrity! No 
sign could more prove the need of the hero and the poverty 
of the multitude. 

But, in order to do justice to rare spirits “ pre-eminent in 
magnitude,” we are not obliged to slight ordinary talent or 
to scorn the masses. Let us make every reasonable qualifi- 
cation. The great man has, commonly, many humbler 
predecessors who, for no small distance, have blazed the 
path he must follow. The obscure monk, John of Wessel, 
in his quiet study, anticipated all that is of permanent excel- 
lence in Martin Luther’s theology; and, in the field of 
action, Huss held up an inspiring example.. But Wessel is 
known only to students who trace the antecedents of the 
Reformation, and Huss was burned at the stake. Small was 
the encouragement which the unheroic of a later day could 
draw from the fortunes of these two men. The great man 
must find an age in no small degree prepared for him. 
Thousands must be thinking with some earnestness what he 
thinks intensely, what he is ready to suffer passionately, dare 
sublimely, and, if need be, die devotedly for. Still, one 
Duke George is enough to awe these thousands; a Martin 
Luther will go to Leipzig, if it should rain Duke Georges 
for a week. 

The great man has his shortcomings, which very little 
men can see and reprove after a hundred years, or even at 
the time. He shares, inevitably, the limitation and the 
superstition of his age, which the shallowest minds of a 
later generation can deride. Luther mistakes the noise of 
rats for the rustling of devils, and throws his inkstand at 
Satan. It would be well if those who scorn such delusions 
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could show that their own inkstands ever hit any sin with 
such force as his did. “Satan has intrigued so well at 
Nuremberg that several citizens deny that Christ is God,” 
writes Luther. He believed that all diseases came from the 
same source, and would use no remedies. Mock not such 
belief in Satan before you have such tremendous faith 
in God as Brother Martin was possessed by, such zeal for 
the heavenly kingdom as devoured him. With our pygmy 
measures, we announce the disproportion of the giant. But, 
ah! when the great man comes, proclaiming with divine 
earnestness the thoughts of our inmost coward hearts, 
fired with indignation against sin, flaming with love for 
truth and right and God, eager to spend himself to the 
last drop of his life-blood, we stand for a time astonished 
at the revelation of the spirit that is in man; then, if we 
are men, not brutes, we drop our inch-rules, cheer the 
heavenly herald, and serve that glorious compulsion. A 
celestial vision came upon him. Obedient to it, he rose 
out of self to aid the cause of Deity, unable to work out 
the salvation of man except through men. “God needs 
good men as much as good men need God,” Luther rever- 
ently could say. He needs men great in their goodness. 
Surely, the Eternal doeth nothing, but he revealeth his 
secret to such servants. They are his prophets, his mouth- 
piece, our oracle. 

When a prophet finds a voice, let us be grateful for 
the coming of the godlike man. Divinely mad for truth 
and right, he is not, he cannot be, perfect in knowledge and 
infallible in action. If, in our folly and our cowardice, 
we exhaust ourselves in belittling him, we but prove our 
own slightness. Enough that he is with us, the ripest 
fruit of time. 

“ Ages of heroes fought and fell 
That Homer in the end might tell; 
And countless hearts on countless years 
Had wasted thoughts and hopes and fears, 
Rude laughter and unmeaning tears, 
Ere England Shakspere saw, or Rome 
The pure perfection of her dome.” 
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Many unsuccessful reformers there were before the Ref- 
ormation; but Luther at length changed the face of the 
world, bringing nations of the first rank to the birth, pre- 
serving Christianity from lapsing into a medieval fossil, _ 
and pouring into modern life a flood of moral power. So 
Jesus likewise justified the patience of ages that desired 
to see him, and passed without the vision; that longed to 
hear, and died without the word. 

The Hebrew mind often thought of God and divine ways 
in too narrow a sense for modern knowledge to approve ; 
but its inspiration, or its natural genius, call it what we 
will, as often pierced the very depths of spiritual truths. 
The prophets, who were the chief and master spirits of 
Hebrew life, magnified their office, but declared a vital law 
when they cried, “Surely, the Eternal doeth nothing, but 
he revealeth his secret to his servants the prophets.” 
Nothing in the world of man, in the sphere of right and 
truth and love, can come to pass unforeseen by consecrated 
souls, unpredicted by the men of the spirit. They carry 
the future in their hearts, even when it does not speak 
from their lips. The heroic man shares the counsels uttered 
or unuttered of the one Eternal Power. His human hand 
is essential to the Eternal Purpose moving onward. 

See how we believe in this conspiracy of heaven and 
heroes by the days we celebrate. When we would locate 
the prodigious events of history in lasting memory by anni- 
versaries and holidays, we first of all choose, when possible, 
the birthday of the great man who most plainly incarnated 
the divine idea which made the time, too, great. Such, in- 
creased by long experience, is the real faith of mankind in 
things invisible. The 22d of Febuary, 1732, brings to the 
world the infant Washington, who embodies the perma- 
nence of American liberties. The 10th of November, 1483, 
marks the opening eyes of the baby Luther, who is to lead 
the battle for religious freedom. The men are born for 
whom the hour will strike: they have issued from Almight- 
iness upon the mortal stage, to speak the secret of the 
Eternal. 
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When, in their manhood, the hour for utterance arrives, 
the one moment to take sides with glorious truth against 
infamous falsehood, with feeble right against triumphant 
wrong,— the day when their heaven-kindled purpose flames 
forth into initial word or act is another day that we 
proudly celebrate. Their prophecy it is, verified by history, 
that we receive and honor first of all. The 4th of July, 
1776, America is free, when the secret of the future has 
been revealed to the far-seeing men who wrote the Decla- 
ration of Independence. We do not commemorate each 
year the signing of the Treaty of Peace on the 3d of 
September, 1783. We observe no date on which the Prot- 
estant Reformation was accomplished. But the ninety- 
five theses against indulgence, nailed to Wittenberg church 
door on the 31st of October, 1517, announce to Pope 
Leo and all who have eyes to see or ears to hear that, 
through a prophet, the Protestant movement has begun to 
be, and has no intention of ever ceasing from a reasonable 
earth. A hole is cut in Monk Tetzel’s indulgence drum, 
which no bull of excommunication will plaster over. On 
_ All Saints’ Day, Luther cries, with the living voice of a 
seer, against the licensing of sin; and all religious shams 
have thereby due notice served upon them to quit the 
Church of man and God which is to be. Even so has 
sounded a “docile echo of the eternal voice,” so has there 
begun to exercise its inevitable office “a pliant organ of 
the infinite will.” The secret has been revealed, the divine 
idea has become flesh, the eternal purpose has taken the 
shape and informed the soul of a man: well secured is the 
future. 

Thus we acknowledge the truth when the prophet has 
done his work, and centuries have confirmed it. Let us be 
wiser yet, and recognize the prophets while yet they live. 
Let us turn from that stolid preference for mediocrity, 
which veils itself in so many disguises, and which always, 
though even in most cunning veil of reverence for law, 
is weakening to moral fibre. For the divine ordainments 
which concern persons and come through prophets, let us 
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beware of losing an equal reverence. For godlike men 
who head the multitudes, when their faces are rightly 
turned, let us cherish gratitude, admiration, love. Before 
the multitude will heed them, let us remember whose 
secret they bear, and stand by them. It is easy to sneer at 
enthusiasts and to laugh at dreamers. Common sense ad- 
vises them to keep silent, or to be content with denouncing 
abstract sin. How often were the old prophets reviled, 
imprisoned even, for preaching politics! But, like Charles 
Sumner, who said he was never “in politics,” but always 
“in morals,” the prophet, ancient or modern, is inspired by 
uncommon sense to take no counsel of cowardice, to bear 
no compromise with iniquity. Touched by a coal from 
the altar fire of the Eternal Righteousness, his lips are 
clean, his heart is strong. It is the secret of the divine 
will which he makes known. Surely, no counsel of right- 
eousness shall be accomplished which such servants have 
not foreknown and foretold. 

NicHoLas P. GiLMAN. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Of articles and books on the “labor question” there is just 
now an over- rather than an under-production. One of the best 
papers on the subject, however, is certainly Mr. H. W. Farnam’s, 
on “The Clergy and the Labor Question,” in the New Princeton 
Review for July. While rejoicing in the interest shown by the 
clergy in this great problem, and favoring profit-sharing and 
co-operation, the author devotes himself especially to exposing 
the numerous fallacies too often caught up by preachers and 
editors of religious papers from socialists. The poor are not 
growing poorer in fact. The labor organizations are showing a 
power of self-assertion quite sufficient for all their legitimate 
purposes, not being philanthropic associations, but combinations 
for the benefit of limited classes, which will naturally be bal- 
anced by other organizations just as humane; and there is no 
likelihood of any vast change in the industrial situation soon 
occurring. Profit-sharing and co-operation have but a limited 
application in business. The certainty of fixed wages is often 
far better for the workman than a share in the risks of loss as 
well as of profit, while nothing has yet been found to take the 
place of the skill of the manager or entrepreneur. The remun- 
eration of capital is steadily diminishing; and, nearly everywhere, 
wages bear a fair ratio to the average profits of industrial enter- 
prises. Sympathy and Christianity are well,— indispensable, in 
fact, to a right adjustment; but investigation and information 
are just as much needed. The article presents considerations 
like these, familiar to readers of Mr. Edward Atkinson’s essays, 
in a way rather better calculated to win assent. The same 
Review contains a very important article by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, on Mr. Froude’s remarkable performances as the literary 
executor of Carlyle. He may well say: “It will be long before 
Carlyle’s memory recovers from the blow which the man whom 
he trusted has dealt it. But the day will, I believe, come, when 
his life and character will be more correctly judged than they 
have generally been during recent years, and their influence, no 
less than that of his works, be recognized as one of the most 
invigorating and wholesome moral forces of our time.” 

Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrend’s Socialism and Christianity is 
an able treatment of the subject from the conservative stand- 
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point. The author prefers our American practice to the social- 
istic theory, but he does not develop the theory on which our 
practice is based. The American Sunday School Union, of 
Philadelphia, offers a prize of $1,000 for the best book on the 
Christian Obligations of Property and Labor. Manuscripts 
offered in competition should contain not less than sixty, nor 
more than one hundred, thousand words, and be sent in by Nov. 
1, 1887. Out of the vast number of these manuscripts, sure to 
' be sent in, one may hope that two or three will shed some light 
on this much-discussed issue. Mr. Sedley Taylor’s valuable 
little monograph on Profit-sharing may now be procured in 
this country for a dollar——The first volume of Karl Marx’s 
great work or Capital has been translated, and will soon be 
issued in England. The Conflicts of Labor and Capital, his- 
torically and economically considered, by George Howell; a 
little book on the origin, objects, influence, and efficiency of 
Trades-unions, by William Trant; and M. Laveleye’s Socialism 
of To-day,— belong to labor literature deserving to be read. 

An International Education Series is projected by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., under the editorship of Dr. W. T. Harris, who 
will contribute introductions, analyses, and notes, as well as 
some entire works. It will cover the whole field of practical and 
theoretical education. Of fifteen volumes already arranged for, 
the first to appear is a History of Education, by Prof. Painter, 
of Roanoke Cullege. The Philosophy of Education, by Prof. 
J. C. F. Rosenkranz, will be the next. Our Country: Its 
Possible Future and its Present Crisis, by Josiah Strong, is a 
good offset to Mr. Carnegie’s too Triumphant Democracy 
Mr. Geerhardus Vos’ Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuchal Codes 
is an able study by a theological Fellow of Princeton College, 
in agreement with the critics of Wellhausen.——Mr. H. M. 
Brooks’ Olden Time Series gives one of its interesting volumes 
to the New England Sunday. 

The second and third volumes of the translation of Schopen- 
hauer’s Zhe World as Will and Idea, by Messrs. Haldane and 
Kemp ; Prof. H. Sidgwick’s Outlines of the History of Ethics ; 
a new and cheaper edition of Prof. W. K. Clifford’s lectures 
and essays, with added letters; a reprint of Reginald Scot’s 
Discovery of Witchcraft, from the first edition of 1584, edited 
by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson ; a sixth edition, in two volumes, with 
an index, of J. Halliwell Phillipps’ Outlines of the Life of Shaks- 
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pere; a third edition of T. P. Taswell-Langmead’s Anglish Con- 
stitutional History ; The’ Law and Custom of the Constitution, 
by Sir W. R. Anson; Hon. Roden Noel’s Hssays on Poetry and 
Poets; The Autobiography of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
edited by S. L. Lee; and E. A. Freeman’s lectures on George 
Washington, the Expansion of England, and Greater Greece and 
Greater Britain,— are recent works of note. 

In the Contemporary for July, Dr. Martineau expounds his 
views of the possible expansion of the Church of England, need- 
ful to secure the widest comprehension.——JIn the Nineteenth 
Century, a good literary portrait of M. Taine is given by L. 
Katscher. The Atheneum denounces Rev. E. M. Wherry’s 
commentary on the Quran, of which the fourth and last volume 
has appeared, as a “book in which theological fanaticism out- 
does itself in abuse of its object.” Recent volumes of ser- 
mons include Heroes of Faith, lectures on the eleventh chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D.; Se- 
lected Sermons, by Archbishop Trench; and Echoes of Truth, by 
Rev. E. M. Geldart, with a sketch of the author by Rev. C. B. 
Upton. The Bible an Outgrowth of Theocratic Life, by 
D. W. Simon; two lectures on the Didaché, with illustrations 
from the Talmud, by C. Taylor, D.D.; translations of Lechler’s 
work on the Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times, their diversity 
and unity in life, and of H. Cremer’s Biblico-theological Lexivon 
of the New Testament Greek (last edition) ; and a study of early 
Christian atchitecture in its relation to the life of the Church, 
by Prof. G. Baldwin Brown, entitled From Schola to Cathe- 
dral,— are the latest contributions to theology in England. 

Bleek’s standard Introductions to the Old and New Testa- 
ments are now to be had, the former, in a fifth edition, edited 
by J. Wellhausen; the latter, in a fourth edition, revised by 
W. Mangold. Dr. R. Schramm’s volume of discourses on 
liberal Christianity, Unser Glaube, is in its second edition. 
In the Deutsche Rundschau for June 9 may be found Prof. H. 
Grimm’s address at Weimar on Goethe im Dienste unserer Zeit, 
and an article by H. Oldenberg, on the history of the study of 
Sanskrit in Europe. 

La Théologie de ? Avenir is an exposition and criticism of 
the theology of Albert Ritschl, by Julius Thikotter, rendered 
into French. Dr. Bixby’s articles, in this Review, on German 
theology, have informed our readers concerning the “theology 
of mediation”; and this small volume will gratify the desire 
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for a fuller knowledge. Comte Jules Delaborde, author of 
the fullest life of the great Coligny, has published a biography 
of his son, Frangois de Chatillon, which is a history of France 
during the young Coligny’s life-——-M. A. Rambaud traces in 
the first part of an elaborate work the history of civilization 
in France, from the beginning to the Fronde. The Due de 
Noailles has begun to tell the history of a hundred years of our 
republic. M. Guyau has been discussing Les Problémes de 
0 Esthétique contemporaine. 

The present animated discussion in the West of the question 
how far a “ basis of fellowship” should go toward being a “ state- 
ment of belief” will naturally invite attention to the expressions 
of their convictions in matters of religion published by the West- 
ern Unitarians of late years. Two series of tracts published in 
Chicago, Unity Mission Tracts and Unity Short Tracts, are 
before us; and we should recommend a perusal of them to any 
persons who imagine that Unitarianism in the West has lost 
hold of saving faith in God, in immortality, in worship, or in 
Christianity. The note of all these little publications is, on the 
contrary, a deep and tender piety, a noble code of personal 
morals, and an energy of constructive thought in religion which 
might command the respect of Dr. Channing himself. The two 
series of pamphlets are ingeniously planned to cover many defi- 
ciencies in the existing tract literature of Unitarianism. They 
give, for example, the ideas of God, of miracles, and the Bible, 
held by our prominent writers; sketches of the history and liter- 
ature of Unitarianism at home and abroad; little biographies and 
anthologies of Channing, Parker, Emerson, and Martineau ; ear- 
nest and loving words on the religion of Jesus, and the secret of 
his power over men; helps to devotion, public and private; and 
aids to the living of high lives, such as only men of the finest 
strain of character could offer. The provision here made for 
the worship in infant churches in song and prayer goes along 
with the insistence upon pureness and kindness as the main mat- 
ter. A series which includes Mr. Sunderland’s wise counsels for 
Missionary’ Work, Mr. Simmons’ proclamation of the “Growth 
of Faith,” and Mr. Learned’s story of “The Bible Regained,” can 
but make one regret discussions of definitions and formulas 
of fellowship which divide such men. The Unitarian body 
cannot afford to lose or to deny any of these writers. Whatever 
the basis of fellowship may be which any of them advocate, 
we have fellowship with them all. 
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The occupation by the American Unitarian Association of its 
noble building, No. 25 Beacon Street, Boston, calls attention to 
the enlargement of its book business, which the new quarters 
have rendered possible. The Association will hereafter keep on 
sale not only its own publications and those of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association of London, but also all works of 
note by authors belonging distinctively to the liberal religious 
fellowship. Dr. F. E. Abbot’s Scientific Theism and Rev. Dr. 
Hedge’s Hours with German Classics, for instance, may now be 
found on the book counters, as well as the works of Channing, 
Dewey, and Parke?. The Association publishes a full catalogue 
of such books, not of its own publication, which it will have on 
sale; and its endeavor will be to keep a well-furnished book-room 
of liberal religious literature, erring on the side of comprehen- 
sion, if it errs at all. 

The Sunday School Society, in the same building, issues a new 
catalogue of its publications, which should be a source of just 
pride to all Unitarians, on account of the many excellent aids to 
instruction that it now furnishes. Many of these are of recent 
date; and it would be impossible to find a better list of lessons 
and manuals for instruction in religion, in the broad sense in 
which Unitarians understand it, than one which includes, to 
name but a few, Mrs. Wilson’s New Testament Parables, illus- 
trated by pictures and stories, Rev. Mr. Hall’s Lessons on the 
Bible and on the Life of St. Paul, Mrs. Wells’ Rights and 
Duties, Rev. Mr. Brown’s Life of Jesus for Young People, Dr. 
Clarke’s Manual of Unitarian Belief, Prof. Everett’s Religions 
before Christianity, Prof. Toy’s Religion of Israel, Rev. Mr. 
Allen’s Outlines of Christian History, Rev. Mr. Dole’s The Citi- 
zen and the Neighbor, and Rev. Mr. Spaulding’s Teachings of 
Jesus. All these publications have the great merit of being at 
once broad and deep. They view religion from the practical 
stand-point of its value in building up wise, strong, and tender 
character in this world; they are in harmony with modern 
knowledge and modern faith; and they present matters of relig- 
ion in a spirit and in a literary style admirably calculated to 
recommend them to young and old. A new feature in the work 
of the Sunday School Society is a list of books fitted for the 
libraries of liberal churches. The full title of each book precedes 
a few pithy words of comment; and the list should prove highly 
useful in the selection of books for any library, its range is so 
wide and its judgment so just. N. P. G. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES. 


The midsummer hours have come, and we have once more, 
on the spot, consecrated our new and beautiful Building with 
addresses, prayers,and hymns. Although all the services at anni- 
versary time were pervaded with the thought of this sacred and 
long-wished-for house of our affections and desires, it was a dif- 
ferent and more satisfying emotion when we were in the place 
itself, surrounded with the faces of our reverend fathers in 
God, here and in the other world, valuable portraits, new and old, 
bestowed upon us by relatives and lovers of our cause. Then 
how charming are the various apartments, with no inhospitable, 
cold look of newness about them, but with that artistic grace and 
sense of comfort which, under the eye of the refined architect 
or householder, make the most modern houses of our day seem 
as if we had always lived in them! Our summer conferences 
have passed by, delightful with the glow and freshness of 
June, and the soft awakening of human sympathies, which 
comes at that season of the year when life seems more worth 
living, and we are gently kindled to newer hopes and a stronger 
sense of religious fellowship with one another. The South Mid- 
dlesex Conference varied its usual custom by having no special 
paper on the occasion, but a warm and lively discussion on the 
need of spreading the faith we love. This conference is devel- 
oping a fine missionary spirit and action in its own borders. The 
North Middlesex Conference has made a good circulation of Uni- 
tarian literature throughout the year. Rev. Mr. Seward made a 
report for the Woman’s Auxiliary Conference, and Mrs. Judkins 
read a fine paper on “ Religious Progress.” The Plymonth and 
Bay Conference was held in the beautiful church at North Easton, 
Mass. The Essex and Norfolk Meetings were well attended and 
interesting. The Pacific Conference of November last, held at 
San Francisco, which we all remember as something unique in that 
far-off land, has issued a valuable pamphlet reporting its proceed- 
ings. Meadville, in her semi-centennial of the church, was happy 
in being able to have Mr. Shippen, her own son, with her as 
preacher on the occasion. The honored family of Huidekoper 
was tenderly remembered, as also Dr. Hosmer. The same old 
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hymns were sung as at the early dedication ; and Prof. Barber, 
whose voice is always rich and melodious, read touching passages 
from the letters of former pastors and friends. President Liver- 
more spoke to the students with the loving unction of the Apostle 
John, and the parts of the students were all excellent. That of 
Mr. Phalen, fully reported in the Meadville Journal, was espe- 
cially fine in its clear, broad, and yet positive and reverent out- 
look at the work of Christianity and its grand triumphs to come. 
Our friend, Rev. E. J. Young, of Waltham, Mass., sends us a 
copy of his sermon, “Substitutes for Religion,’ preached in 
King’s Chapel, and printed by request, which 1s one that meets 
the wants of the hour, by the writer’s forcible and calm assertion 
of the supreme need of personal religion and the beauty and 
dignity of public worship. 

The Association for the Advancement of Women forwards to 
us its Annual Report and the account of the proceedings of the 
Thirteenth Annual Congress, held in Des Moines, Lowa, last Octo- 
ber. After the address of the president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
valuable papers were read by various ladies. These papers are so 
good that it would be hard to choose from them; but, if we were 
to mention any, we might name that of Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bris- 
tol, who in her paper touches upon many delicate questions in 
reference to women’s new position as workers in the rough world. 
While seeing the danger in some cases of a loss of womanly refine- 
ment in the hard knocks of every-day life, Mrs. Bristol answers 
these questions by a calm assurance that woman as woman will 
never lose the distinctive character and charm of her sex,— a dis- 
tinction which has never been lost through ages of barbarism 
and is still seen to-day in the persons of the greatest geniuses 
and the most efficient and distinguished workers among European 
and American women. 


The departure of Edwin P. Whipple is a great loss to our 
household of faith, as well as,to the literary and social world. 
We know what his place has been in the world of letters,— what 
a brilliant lecturer he was in the days when the lecture platform 
had not been reduced to sensationalism; how acute and unerr- 
ing and yet generous was his criticism ; how delightful he was in 
the social club, not only of his own sex, but among women of 
grace and culture; with what modesty he used his great attain- 
ments, and what unaffected kindness he manifested toward every 
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human being, learned or unlearned, and how free he was from 
the narrowness and pretence of so-called educated people when 
among the simple-minded and obscure. But not all, perhaps; 
know his loyalty and affection for our branch of the Christian 
Church; the close interest with which he followed up all the 
movements of our body, and the broad and yet positive and de- 
vout faith in liberal Christianity which animated him through all 
his life. If his time and health had allowed, he would gladly 
have furnished more articles on great moral questions for our 
religious periodicals and reviews; and, as it was, in his early 
position on the Transcript, he never failed to draw the attention 
of the public to the best writers and speakers in our denomina- 
tion, and always manifested a delicate appreciation of the highest 
religious natures, and a fine sensibility to whatever was affecting 
in human experience. His enthusiastic and admiring review of 
the writings of George Eliot must endear him to women, even 
though they may dissent from some of his opinions. For his un- 
stinted praise of one of their own sex, in recognizing in this gifted 
writer all the qualities essential to the highest genius, helps to 
place woman, in literature and art, on that ideal plane which is 
above the narrow distinctions of sex. 


Our English friends, in speaking of their new denominational 
building, Essex Hall, express through their papers a desire which 
we may alike share in regard to ours; namely, “that friends 
throughout the country will bear in mind that it is not a mere 
centre for metropolitan meetings, but their own hall; ... not 
only a place of meeting, but a spiritual home, where all visitors 
to the city will receive a cordial welcome, and obtain informa- 
tion on all matters connected with the liberal religious faith.” 
At the annual meetings of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, the sermon preached by the Rev. Frank Walters, of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, was pervaded with a profound and posi- 
tive faith, truly inspiring. In speaking of the purpose of the 
association, he says: “It holds Christianity to be a holy gospel, 
a message of good news to the world; and it becomes our duty 
to tell to others the good news which has blessed our own 
souls. ... Religion is based on affirmations. The preacher tells 
what he knows... . Religious beliefs are not the result of argu- 
ment. The personality of God is not a question of philosophy 
or metaphysical inquiry, but of spiritual experience. . . . Religion 
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is a continual revelation of transcendent facts. . . . I am,” said 
the preacher, “as sure of the existence of God as that I have a 
conscience. I am as sure of immortality as I am sure that I 
share the life of God, think the thoughts of God, and breathe 
the spirit of God. Are we theists? Where is a nobler theism 
than the theism of Christ? Do we boast that oars is the relig- 
ion of humanity? Who more than he taught the infinite value of 
every human soul? The longer I remain in the ministry, the 
more I am convinced that it is by preaching Christ, the beauty 
of his words, the largeness of his love, Christ, and him crucified, 
that we shall best bring to the hearts of men the eternal gospel 
of spiritual religion.” In a paper given at the Thursday morn- 
ing conference, on “The Duty of Congregations to the People,” 
Mr. S. W. Preston expressed the feeling that, although music 
and readings might please and instruct an audience, he felt sure 
that we missed the right way, if we did not make our religious 
service the main aim. Mr. Perris, another speaker on the same 
subject, thought “that great popular meetings, conducted by 
friends like Mr. Hopps and others so successfully, also had 
their drawbacks. The gain is not always so solid as would be 
expected. A restlessness was often engendered in our own 
congregations by the excitement of these efforts. In these 
enterprises, the personality of the leader is of supreme impor- 
tance.” Magnetic leaders are rare; and, when found, wé bid 
them Godspeed on their work for the masses of men. But when 
we talk, as many do in this country, about popularizing our ser- 
vices for the people, we often think that if all our own members 
would be in their places every Sunday, with the spirit of wor- 
ship and work in their hearts, we should start on a tide of pros- 
perity, and influence the outside world far more than we can 
ever do by making elastic church platforms, and furnishing 
entertainment for the restless and uncertain occupants of our 
seats. 

The Sunday-school Association breakfast was a bright and 
earnest gathering; and, at the Centenary Soirée of Manchester 
New College, the company was received by Dr. Martineau, who 
gave a most interesting and delightful historic address. 

The recent Positivist pilgrimage at Paris to the shrine of 
Comte called out a remarkable speech from Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son, who said, among other things: “ Whatever the founder of the 
religion of humanity has suffered during his life, in all the his- 
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tory of religions there is no record of such a commemoration as 
has fallen to the lot of this great Frenchman ; the festivals that 
he has appointed have gone on without a break, as though he had 
continued to live. There is a continuity about this that is per- 
fectly unique in the history of religion.” The Jnquirer says: 
“A continuity of festivals and work for twenty-nine years is 
‘unique in the history of religion’! Have Mr. Harrison and his 
associates ever heard of the. Christian Sabbath, or the Lord’s 
Supper, or the rite of baptism, the religion of one Jesus, with 
its continuity of work and martyrdom, which has lasted unbroken 
through ages of medieval darkness and modern superstition dur- 
ing well-nigh nineteen hundred years?” 

The death of Prof. Friedrich Michelis, the distinguished liberal 
Catholic, and friend and co-worker with Déllinger, is much felt 
in Germany. Our French exchange, The Protestant, says of 
him that “all his life was occupied with the incessant effort to 
reconcile Catholicism with Platonic philosophy and modern civil- 
ization, and to conquer Jesuitism by the pure religion of Jesus. 
He was a man of great force of will, uniting with his solidity 
of character the simplicity and piety of a child.” The distin- 
guished mandarin, Tcheng-Ki-Tong, has been giving a confé- 
rence — or lecture, as we call it in English — before the Cercle St. 
Simon, in a hall in the Boulevard St. Germaine. The society is 
composed of men of letters and science; and this son of Heaven, 
as our French paper styles him, has discoursed with great urban- 
ity of the antiquity and excellence of his own civilization, and 
assured them that at the end of two thousand years all his coun- 
try needed was a few of our mechanical contrivances from the 
West. They did not require any reform from without; for, 
already possessing the truth, they needed nothing new. We are 
not surprised that these learned men listened to the mandarin 
with pleasure, and perhaps approval, because when a Hindu 
pundit satirizes our religion in Boston, and shows the superi- 
ority of the institutions and faith of his country, there are many 
excellent people who seem to enjoy it. Prof. M. Jean Réville 
says, laughingly, “ After all, if we religionists are going to pride 
ourselves on the strictness and antiquity of our orthodoxy, we 
must not stop with Calvin or the pope, but confess that Gen. 
Teheng-Ki-Tong is the only true orthodox man now in France.” 


Marraa P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Burrovueus’ “Signs AND SEASONS.” * 


John Burroughs ought to be looked at as a social, not to say a moral, 
reformer. Every fresh instalment of his message — and his successive 
utterances are always fresh — still further impresses us with the eternal 
fitness of just such a writer in just such times as these. The last half 
century has so largely shifted experience from a prevailingly rural to a 
prevailingly artificial plane that the breezy protest of an outdoor re- 
former, like Burroughs, cannot be denied. We run into the danger of 
forgetting so much that was once native to us as men, we have pressed 
so far from the delight in simple, natural things, that his winning note 
of recall comes sometimes with an almost religious significance. This 
is felt in Signs and Seasons, his latest, as in all his earlier books. The 
last two chapters particularly, which answer to the titles, “Phases of 
Farm Life” and “ Roof Tree,” suggest this more impressive side of his 
always pleasant gossip about the doings of rustic men and the mysteries 
of the wild wood. One wonders in the reading why he may not become 
the leader of the great reaction, so much needed to rural methods of 
working, thinking, and living. Other chapters, like “A River View,” 
“A Salt Breeze,” and “A Spray of Pine,” show Burroughs at his best. 
No one writes of the sea as he does. His touch suggests that keen, 
longing love for the coast which is found in inland people,— people-who 
amid green and earthy glories dream of ocean sights and sounds and 
smells. We are all glad, too, of that bit about the Hudson, and the 
fine analysis of river effects in the other chapter named. There seems 
to be no end to the author’s fund of information in certain directions ; 
and, when it comes to little poetic hints and inferences of his own, his 
store is literally inexhaustible. It is as if he could go on forever writing 
such books, as varied and stimulating, as many-sided as Nature herself. 
Something, too,— the shrewd practicality of his point of approach,— com- 
mends his observations of nature to the readers of to-day. We feel the 
well-balanced, common-sense man of routine and affairs even in the 
poetic pleasantry and protest. There is nothing oracular and shy and 
impalpable, as there is in much of Thoreau’s outdoor writings. No one 
has written so well of Thoreau as Burroughs; but, except for their one 
ground of sympathy, no two could be farther apart in fundamental 
nature and tendency than they. The busy, pragmatic accountant, the 
expert at tangled books of debit and credit, is as quick and loving a 
reporter of the life of thicket and stream as he of the Walden experi- 
ment and the dreamful Week on Concord and Merrimack. But one all 





* Signs and Seasons. By John Burroughs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 239, 
12 
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the time feels the difference. Burroughs’ mild and half unconscious 
protest does not prevent his being in many respects a very good expo- 
nent of our nineteenth century civilization, while Thoreau struggled to 
get as far away from it as possible. But such lines of comparison lead 
one into wide generalizations; and, meanwhile, we are thankful for the 
work of both. It is much that Burroughs is still among us, and that he 
keeps his flavor so well in continued familiarity. Each new book of 
his adds to our pleasure, and confirms his genial and growing influence. 
When the period in which we live is touched upon as history, it will 
somewhat atone for much of the trashy writing it has tolerated that 
such a native genius as Burroughs worked among us not without 
encouragement. E. F. H. 


Lotzr’s Microcosmus.* 


Sir William Hamilton’s daughter undertook, some years ago, the trans- 
lation into English of Lotze’s most attractive work; but through her 
death the task fell into the hands of Miss E. E. Constance Jones, of 
Girton College. These two ladies have done a great service to the cause 
of philosophy by this undertaking, so worthily accomplished, the transla- 
tion being much above the average of such attempts. 

Lotze was incited to this comprehensive essay in anthropology by the 
example of Herder, that manifold genius of the eighteenth century, 
whose Ideen zur Geschichte'der Menschheit yet remains a most stimulating 
production. A repetition of Herder’s undertaking from “the changed 
points of view to which the present age has attained” was the plan 
of the author of Microcosmus, in order to answer the great question, 
“ What significance have man and human life, with its constant phenom- 
ena and the changing course of history in the great whole of nature, to 
the steady influence of which the results of modern science have made us 
feel more than ever in subjection?” There is probably no extended 
answer to this question, made by any man of the middle part of this 
century, which surpasses in candor, in subtlety and depth of thought, 
and in justice and generosity of spirit, the reply which this work makes. 
With little of the philosophical dialect, it is pervaded by the most philo- 
sophic temper ; and the constant endeavor to do justice to the most oppo- 
site views results in no weak eclecticism, but in an independent view of 
the first value. Lotze is here so little of a system-builder, determined 
to press everything into an argument for his scheme, that he offers a 
delightful series of surprises to his readers. His two main ideas, it is 
true, the absolutely universal extent of mechanism in the structure of 
the world and the complete subordination of its mission to moral and 
spiritual values, are never lost altogether out of sight ; but what propor- 
tions in any case he will assign to these two elements one can only proph- 


* Microcosmus, an Essay concerning Man and his Relation to the World. By Her- 
mann Lotze. Two volumes in one, pp. xxiv, 714, and x, 740. Scribner & Welford. 
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esy when he knows. How well, for example, does he bring out the 
truth, in his very first chapter, that the poetical, mythological conception 
of nature, which we generally suppose held such complete sway over 
the mind of early man, was necessarily accompanied from the first with 
some conception of a mechanism in nature that was constant! This lat- 
ter notion has been immensely extended ia modern times; while “ all 
along, through all shiftings of view, one simple faith has yet preserved 
itself unshaken,— the faith in an eternal First Cause, who bestowed on the 
world of spirits living freedom for the combat on behalf of a sacred aim, 
and denied it to the world of things that, under a blind necessity, was 
to be a stage and a weapon for the efforts of the combatants.” 

Man, says Lotze, in the five chapters on the “ Religious Life,” is not 
indebted to nature for morality. “ No observation of nature teaches 
moral truths. It can teach that the destruction of every individual may 
have its significance in the plan of the whole; that from every life that 
is trampled out another life may spring ; that all the powers of nature 
in an unceasing cycle may combine in the continual production, destruc- 
tion, and reproduction of phenomena in never-failing regularity. But, 
with all this, it leaves wholly undecided whether indulgence toward oth- 
ers and sacrifice of one’s self, or, conversely, trampling upon others and 
asserting one’s self, is that to which we are morally called. As a conscious 
prolongation of the course that nature unconsciously takes, the one mode 
of action has as good a claim to consideration as the other. That which 
is does not enlighten us concerning that which we ought to do, unless we 
know beforehand what meaning we ought to attach to that which is.” 
Moral life in society, in fact, beyond this, “first gives susceptibility 
to and interest in the beauty of the external world.” 

It would take many pages even to outline the views of Lotze on the 
immense number of subjects which he treats in this unique work, it be- 
ing simply an encyclopedia of philosophical anthropology. For criticism 
of his peculiar ideas,— as, for instance, his revival of the Leibnitzian mo- 
nadology in a new form,— we have still less space. Enough, if these 
words should attract to this treasure-house of broad and noble thought 
on human destiny even a few who have mistakenly supposed that any 
man can speak for human nature without such a wide culture as Lotze 
had. Beyond the natural science which forms most of the outfit of 
those who dogmatize from the scientific side upon spiritual themes, he 
was trained in art and literature and had genuine susceptibilities in 
religion. ‘Too well aware of the danger of hard and fast system-building, 
his flexible genius kept far more near to the changing realities of life 
than those who would reduce the universe under an abstract formula, 
conceived in terms of mechanics or of metaphysics. The prophecy may 
well be risked that this Microcosmus will profoundly influence the minds 
of men when the current philosophy shall have lost its hold, save as one 
scheme among many. N. P. G. 
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Count de Gubernatis’ recent volume on Hungary, from a political 
and social point of view (Za Hongrie, Politique et Sociale. Par Angelo 
de Gubernatis. Florence, 1885, pp. 357), is an exceedingly attractive 
and instructive work. It is the result of personal observations and pro- 
found studies made in the land of the Magyars; and, although the 
author does not disguise his affection for the people which he describes, 
he does not suffer his judgment to be warped by any excessive warmth 
of generous and sympathetic sentiment. 

In the present volume, Count de Gubernatis treats of the manifold 
peoples of Hungary, ethnologically considered; the relations between 
Hungary and Italy, and especially the civilizing influence of the latter 
upon the former from the tenth century; the precursors of the Hun- 
garian Renascence, particularly the poets, beginning with Csokonai and 
the brothers Kisfaludy, of the early part of the present century; the 
government and the press; the parliament and the eloquence of the Hun- 
garians; the aristocracy and reform; the Semitic question; the clergy, 
and woman. In a second volume aiready announced, and entitled 
Hungarian Culture (La Culture Hongroise), the author proposes to dis- 
cuss the schools, the academy; the scientific, literary, artistic, and indus- 
trial movements, and the Hungarian cities. 

In the chapter on the clergy, the Unitarian Church is mentioned 
as “forming a kind of island in the midst of Hungarian society.” 
The first Unitarians were Italians; and their doctrine was introduced 
into Transylvania by the Piedmontese physician, George Blandrata, 
in 1568. They now number over sixty thousand. At Kolozsvar, they 
have a large church, a library of thirty thousand volumes, many of them 
very rare, and a flourishing college, the director of which is John Kovacs ; 
and the professors, Peterfy, Boros, and others, are characterized by 
De Gubernatis as men of superior intelligence, “ extremely strict toward 
themselves, extremely tolerant toward others in all matters of opinion, 
and never hindering any sort of scientific research. The liberty which 
they claimed for themselves in combating the dogma of the Trinity, 
and which has brought them thus far, they willingly accord to those 
who wish to go farther. They gladly welcome all the deists who recog- 
nize and worship a single mysterious God. Inferior in numbers to all the 
other confessions in Hungary, they console themselves with the thought 
that the greater part of the civilized world is now Unitarian without 
knowing it, or at least without formally asserting it.” Our author 
thinks the Unitarians in Hungary should break away, in a still greater 
degree, from the ties of tradition which hamper them; reduce the 
obscure and antiquated metaphysical jumble of their summa universae 
theologiae christianae secundum Unitarios to a single, clear, and simple 
statement; convert their churches into intellectual laboratories for 
the rational solution of religious problems; and thus make themselves 
real and recognized leaders in the province of free thought, men of 
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spiritual insight in a land given over, for the most part, to degrading 
superstition. De Gubernatis is a philosophic thinker with a touch 
of poetic genius, which imparts a peculiar charm to his writings. 

E. P. E. 


LetTers TO Deap AvUTHORS.* 


All lovers of literature, as such, will love this little reflection in the 
form of letters of the greater lights of song and story. There are books, 
and there is all the world’s delightful prattle about books ; and who of 
us would want to decide which is the more delightful of the two? Some 
one complained not long ago that these diverting side lights kept people 
from reading the great authors themselves at first hand. Do not allow 
yourself to be put off with charming gossip, he said, but read the works 
themselves. But can one? Would one in all cases want to do so? 
Would it be possible or desirable to become intimately acquainted with 
all the people one likes to read about? Literature, like life, has a pleas- 
ing surface; and one may occasionally enjoy to skim it without a sense of 
intellectual shame. Deep-sea sounding is not all there is; and how 
many books there are, never profoundly read, which we must be content 
to let remain for us a name! Even.as such they may be interesting and 
instructive, and perhaps none the less so because of that certain element 
of the unknown and impossible in them. Who would not confess that 
there are books he could never read through, which he never tires read- 
ing about? And, although this hardly applies with any strictness to the 
book in hand, it does serve to justify the author’s attempt, if his aim in 
writing it needed any justification. Certainly, no one who reads it with 
any adequate knowledge of the ground he traverses will ever regret the 
attempt. Here is the finest kind of criticism, because the subtlest and 
most unconscious. Here are pathos, humor, and that confidential direct- 
ness of speech which shades off into friendly license without any loss of 
dignity in tone. Indeed, it all suggests that it is the distance, the cold, 
formal, unsympathetic attitude in our ordinary approach to an author's 
work which makes so much of our reviewing a soulless commonplace, if 
it be not a wanton stab of the editorial knife. There is much here that 
we knew about before, but when was it ever better put or more tellingly 
expressed? Many little passages come up for quotation ; but the by-play 
and banter and sentiment are better caught in their native setting, and 
we will not attempt the transplanting. Such men as Ronsard, for the 
most part remote from our life, are made to live by the vigor and real- 
ism of Mr. Lang’s reproduction. In a few words, he seizes the spirit and 
salient point in their work ; and, above all, he touches the heart and the 
meaning of their lives. There is something swift, keen, pathetic, in 
his grasp of their experience, which makes one feel like lingering over 
their sorrows and limitations as one would by a now almost forgotten 





* Letters to Dead Authors. By Andrew Lang. Charles Scribner’s Sons. pp. 234. 
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grave. It is a goodly company of friends, Greek, Roman, French, old 
and modern English, an array of correspondents, which well might tax 
the culture and sympathies of the best of authors. But Mr. Lang is 
never anything if not scholarly, and here he is at his best. One cannot 
miss it: the reading the fine flavor of his sympathies, and that for pur- 
poses of inspiration and enjoyment is much. For the rest, one will be 
stirred to read more widely and more understandingly, and to feel the 
abiding consolations there are in this realm of books. The title is apt 
but misleading, for the authors are all alive; and nothing better shows 
their deathlessness than such a book as this. 


Tue WORLD AND THE LOoGos.* 


This work contains the two Bedell lectures, given at the institutions in 
Gambier, Ohio, in 1885. The lectureship was established for the pres- 
entation of “ The Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, or the 
Relations of Science and Religion.” The first lecture seeks to establish 
the fact that the Kosmos is the expression of the Logos,— reason, as 
opposed to the alleged position of science that there is no revelation of 
intelligence or purpose in the workings of the one primal force in and 
through al! things. The second lecture compares the two views of the 
universe, as held by science and religion, with regard to the element of 
morality. The first asks whether there is sense — that is, common sense, 
rationality —in the Kosmos. The second asks whether there is right. 
The affirmative answer, of course, is insisted upon. 

We have read these lectures with considerable interest; but they seem 
to us, in some respe+ts, unsatisfactory. Assuredly, all who have any faith 
rejoice to have the weakness of materialistic scientists laid bare. These 
are days when the certaintics of religion should be proclaimed against 
the vagaries of pseudo-science, too often received as veritable facts set- 
tled forever. But it strikes us that we so far damage our cause when 
we treat the subject almost from beginning to end as if present science 
and religion were irreconcilable. Of course, Dr. Thompson means science, 
“so called ’’; but it is evidently a mistake to suppose that all the science 
of to-day can be set over against religion in so bald a fashion. Here, 
then, is the defect of the lectures, that they seem not to recognize fully 
enough the more healthful aspects of the science of to-day. A suggestion 
in the forepart of the first lecture deferential to true science — even the 
expressed belief that it and religion are not antagonistic — does not pre- 
vent the Jecturer from dealing largely in ridicule of evolution, natural 
selection, etc. The strictures are often bright and apropos; but a more 
serious setting forth of the limitations of evolution, or science in gen- 
eral, would have done better service in showing the true relation of 
science and religion than the introduction of so many “palpable hits,” 


* The World and the Logos. By Hugh Miller Thompson, 8.T.D., LL.D., Assist- 
ant Bishop of Mississippi. New York and Londen: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886. 
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though less entertaining to the biassed devotees of theism. In a subject 
so often discussed, care should be taken that full justice be done to 
science, the more so as we are deeply in earnest in regard to religion. 

B. R. B. 


A Harmony or tHe Four Gospets 1x ENGLIsH.* 


This book is an enlarged and revised form of a Harmony published by 
Dr. Robinson in 1846, and is edited by M. B. Riddle, D.D., of Hartford 
Theological Seminary. It seems to us to be a scholarly and useful work, 
There is mach information contained in it, besides the presentation of 
the text in parallel columns and harmonious arrangement. The “Con- 
tents” and “ Synopsis ” are combined ; and opposite each event and dis- 
course, so far as is known, is given the place where it occurred. The 
Common Version has been used; but important changes, indicated in 
foot-notes, are made in accordance with the Revised Version. Very full 
and useful notes are added at the end of the text; and these treat of a 
large variety of topics, with general reference “ to the mode and order of 
harmonizing” the Gospels rather than the furnishing of a commentary 
upon them. We find there considered such subjects as the following: 
“The Length of our Lord’s Ministry,” “Order of John and Luke,” 
“ The Passover,” besides an abundance of material relating to each sec- 
tion of the Harmony. 

Such a work is, of course, very helpful to the student of the Gospels. 
The common mind must be all at sea in regard to the chronology of the 
narratives and discourses, in a general reading of the books of Matthew. 
Mark, Luke, and John ; and, even to those who can make fair headway in 
the Greek text, the English Harmony mast be acceptable. Surely, many 
interesting features of the Gospels and their relation to each other come 
to light in the study of such a work. The author tells us he has not 
aimed so much at exact chronological order as “ to place side by side the 
different narratives of the same events, in an order which may be re 
garded as at least a probable one.” His hope is to bring out the idea of 
unity and diversity. He certainly gives us much help toward this end. 

B. R. B. 


SerMons.t 


The volume of sermons by Rufus Ellis will be accepted with genuine 
delight by those who knew him, because it is a true memorial of the 
man, and because it exhibits him at the high level of his every-day werk. 
These sermons are not speculative or theological or great in a merely 
intellectual sense; but they are everywhere infused with a deeply 


*A Harmony of the Four Gospels in English. By Edward Robinson, D_D., 
LL.D. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 
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religious spirit and an earnest purpose to see and to speak the truth. 
They are thoughtful, calm, devout, and impressive, with spiritual energy. 
In their close sympathy with the life of Christianity, as it has mani- 
fested itself in its greatness in all ages, they appear to be far more 
conservative than they are in reality. An unreserved search for truth, 
an untrammelled intellectual spirit, are manifested throughout the 
volume, and the fact that the preacher was held to his faith wholly by 
a free conviction, and not by any ties of association merely. Those 
seeking for novelty will be disappointed in these sermons, for they 
keep far away from anything that is sensational and from any intrusion 
of personal notions and theories. The broad, generous, humane, and 
catholic spirit of Christianity is that which inspires them all; and they 
could have been heard in many churches with quite as much satisfaction 
as in that wherein they were spoken. The better religious spirit of the 
age breathes through each one of these discourses, informing it with a 
charity and devoutness of the highest and truest kind. The fine 
portrait of Dr. Ellis will make the volume of much greater value to those 
who knew him. G. W. C. 


Constance of Acadia is the first of a number of novels, the Old Colony 
series, intended to trace the history of Northern America with special 
reference to religion. The initial volume is in many respects pleasant 
and profitable reading. The anonymous author has not been afraid to 


introduce a good deed of history into his pages, and the amount of it 
may sometimes interfere with the story as a story only. But the book 
is very well fitted, by its good workmanship in word and in matter, to 
interest and inform one concerning that debated land which Longfellow 
made known to all the world. Constance La Tour is not unworthy to 
be named with Evangeline. If carried out as well as it is begun, this 
series will be a valuable addition to the library of historical novels. 
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